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ABSTRACT 

This evaluation concentrated on the benavxoral 
objectives proposed for each of 37 academic and supportive service 
projects included in the total program. The report contains a brief 
description of the process of these projects and conclusxons 
concerning project effectiveness. The conclusions drawn were based 
upon the best evidence available and upon the assumption that the 
behavioral objectives were relevant to the education of disadvantaged 
youth. Evaluative ratings were assigned to projects on 
project’s improvement over last year’s outcome, parent 
project value, and school personnel perceptions of the 
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The Title I ESEA evaluation for 1970-1971 concentrated on the behavioral 
objectives proposed for each of thii^iy— seven acad emi c and supportive service 
projects included in the total Title I Program^ The abstract xor this 
evaluation contains a brief description of the pirocess of these p 3 ?ojects 
and conclusions concerning project effectiveness. The conclusions dravai 
■were based upon the best evidence available and upon the assumption that the 
beha'vioral objectives "were relevant to the education of disadvantaged, 
youngsteirs. Evaluative ratings were assigned to projects on the basis of a 
pjToject’s improvement over last year's outcomes^ parent perceptions of 
project value^ and school personnel perceptions of project value. 

Element arv Academic Projects 

Conclusions conceming project effectiveness were based upon both 
pi“©vious euid curren'b eval'uation findings pertaining to fo'ur ele m entary 
academic projectsi I«anguage Development, Readi n g Center, Special Kinder- 
garten, and English as a Second Language. 

Language Development 

Project -process . Pixsject therapists worked -with children 5-& years of 
age vn -j eacuibited a lack of oral— verbal ability. The therapists >orked 
intessivel^ -with groups from the same classz*oom in an eflort oo 

increase fme verbal and conceptual ability of selected pupils. 

Goncl-a 3 icn& 'arojecc effectiveness . Fourteen of sixteen 

object-ives, baaec. upon the previous year's evaluation, were ac:cu*nplished in 
thi^a givir^ uhe project a good evaluative rating. Tip- quality of 

thi^ project has been cited by the American Instxt'ute for Eesesirch in the 
Behavicral Science-; w-d by parents of pupils in the project. Jot the current 



pi?oject year, seventy-eight percent of the three hundred and twenty- -w ^veu 
parents responding to a questionnaire felt that this project benefited 
their children very much. Eighty-one percent of these parents responded 
that their children listened and spoke more after their children received 
treatment . 

Reading Center 

Project process . Primary-intermediate specialized reading teachers 
vrorked with pupils identified as having the greatest need for extra help in 
reading. Teachers provided daily individual and small group instruction 
using multi-media eqxiipment and materials. Assistance in the developmental 
reading program was also provided to classroom teachers upon request. 

Emphasis was placed on developing a feeling of success in school and a better 
self-image. This project expanded the Reading Improvement Project init at 
in 1947 with Board funds hy pr ividing additional services to public and non- 
public school pupils. A wide range of materials and equipment supplemented 
the instruction in both public and non-public target area reading centers. 

nonclusions regarding project affectivenesg . Seven of eight objectives 
were accomplished. This project improved its instructional outcomes when 
compared to its previous year’s outcomes. Tiiis year and in previous years 
the Reading Center Piroject has been one of twenty exemplary projects ^or the 
education of disadvantaged pupils cited by the American Institute for 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences. Ninety percent of the classroom 
teachers in Title I schools felt that the reading resource teacher component 
of this project lias of significant value to their pupij-s. At least eighty— 
three percent of the two hundred and fifty parents vAio re^sponded to a 
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q.ues-bionna±re Telt. that, their children read better at the end of the project 
than at the beginning, and at least fifty-one percent of these parents 
x'esnonded that their children now read. laore at homes The piToJecc, was given 
a good evaluative rating. 

Special Kindergarten 

Project process . The Special Kindergarten Project was designed to 
sustain the gains made by the children in. the Head Start Program, and to 
insure learning continuity. The full day program interrelated a broad 
range of instructional materials and activities, special supportive services, 
and community seihrices to maintain a stimulating program for the disad- 
vantaged child. 

Conclusions regarding project effectiveness . This project was given 
a good rating since eighteen of its twenty— five objectives evaluated were 
met. For throe years in a row this project has successfully shovoi its 
effectiveness in preparing Title I youngsters for school, 

Kng-liah as a Second Language 

Project process . In this project, pupils with a foreign language as 
their mother tongue received special instruction in EInglish. Itinerant 
tciachezo traveled to all schools having need for this service in order to 
work with pupils and the regular classroom teachers in helping the pupils 
leasm to communicate in English, Programs for non— English spea k in g pupils 
had been, in existence for many years. This Title I project expanded these 
services in both public and non— public schools. 
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CorLclTasions regarcjing pro.iecb ei*fect.iveness » Since bot-ti project 
objectives evaluated were accomplished, and these objectives vrere ronnulated 
from previous findings, the English as a Second Language Project received 
a good evaluative rating. 



Secondaw r Academic Projects 

Conclusions were dravm from the previoiis and current findings available 
for eleven secondary academic projects? Fulton Reading Center, Secondary 
^Mathematics, Instrumental Music, and eight Secondary Instructional Centeirs. 



Fulton Reading Center 

Project process . This project, serving seventh grade pupils, used a 
multi-faceted approach to increase reading achievement, "Facet I: Learning 

1CX5" stressed perceptual accuracy and visual efficiency thax>ugh instrument 
training, building esxperience, sk ill building work in s mall , groups, and the 
application of skills through filmstrips, tapes, and recordings. Facet I 
involved a team learning situation where pupils of si m i l ar reading ability 
were paired together, "Facet II; Milwaukee Adaptation of the Staats 
Motivated Learning Procedure" utilized a one— to— one tutoring system in vdiich 
pupile were tutored by the Reading Goiter teacher* "Facet III; Reading 
Resource Teacher to Nine Pulton Language Arts Teachers" iiivolved the Reading 
Center teacher for one hotir a day to help Language Arts teachers plan 



programs for pupils with various reading levels and problems. 

Conclusions regarding project effectiveness . This project met all five 
of the objectives evaluated and therefore received a good evaluative rating. 
However, wdiether to continue this project or not becomes a matter of 
philosophy. The philosophy of Title I seesas to be concentrating on a K-A- 
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Secondary Ma'thejna'tlcs 



Px*o.jec1^ process » Tiie Secoriu.j,xy Ma.'biiema.'bics Projects vras designed "bo 
levxate some of the problens experienced by pupils in flow charting activities, 
electric printing calculators, and an activity oriented curriculum developed 
by the teachers in these schools. This curriculum included materials developed 
directly from business and community problems as well as materials ■which 
treated the traditional concepts of general mathematics in a fresn and dynamic 
way. There was a -wide variety of activities provided and a high degiee of 
individualized instruction given in a laboratory setting. There was an in— 
service -workshop during the second semester that provided an oppoi'tunity for 
teachers to -work vd-th these materisJ.s, to see how the materials were used, 
and to adapt these materials and methods to their o-wn classrooms. 

Conclusions regard-infr pro.iect effectiveness . The Secondary Mathematics 
Project succeeded in accomplishing al 3. five of its objectives evaluated. 

A good evalxxative rating -was given; however, as in the case of all secondary- 
projects, the K-4 philosophy of Title 1 for Milwaukee should be considered 
when refunding time approaches. 

Instrumental Music 

Pro.iect process . This project encouraged youth fi^am disadvantaged 
backgrounds to play a musical instrument proficiently and successfully. 
Instilments were provided through Title I funds, and the progress of each 
individual was monitored with the objective of facilitating student improve- 
ment to the point where he could be accepted in orchestras and bands in the 
secondary schools. 
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Conclusions rega -ding pro.iect effectiveness . 



Two of three objectives 



evaluated were met. This resvilt led to a rating of good for the Insti-umental 
Music Project. Again., the philosopi*y of a K-4 project approach must be 
considered -vdasn refunding of this project is proposed. 

Secondary Instructional Centers 

Project process .. The framework of the secondary instructional program 
possessed common elements among schools in its organizational structure and 
intent, but also provided individual schools -with the fleacibild.ty to plan 
and organir'^' supportive and academic se:?'vices to most effectively meet the 
needs of an identified group of educationally disadvantaged students. The 
program, focused upon an identified group of 50—100 education all y 
disadvantaged pupils in each Title I secondary school (Uncoln, North, 

South, Vfest, Fulton, Kosciuszko, Roosevelt, and Wells). Psychological, 
social work, and guidance services cooperated in a close team, relationship 
with special learning center teachers to identify individual disadvantaged 
students, diagnose educational problems, and prescribe and implement educa- 
tional plans. In addition, specialists in the areas of English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies served the learning center teams and continued 
to devise curricxala for disadvantaged learners. 

Conclusions regarvjing Fulton Learning Center effec tiveness. This project 
met nineteen of twenty— three objectives and was given an eval-uative ratxng of 
good, considering the problems which occur duri n g a project’s first year of 
operation. Performance levels for project objectives for 1971—1972 should 
be adjusted on uhe basis of uhis first year's findings. 



Conclusions regarding Kosciuszko Learning Center effectiveness . Three 
of six objectives evaluated were accomplished in this project. The findings 
indicated that an evaluative rating of good be assigned to the project for 
its first year of operation. Performance levels for project objectives for 
1971-1972 should be adjusted on the basis of this year's findings. 

Conclusions regarding Lincoln Learning Center effectiveness . Three of 
seven objectives evaluated were met by this project. Consideration should be 
given to the fact that this was the first year of the project, the project 
was in a developmental stage, and the performance levels for the objectives 
were judgments and not based on previous data. An evaluative rating will 
be withheld until another year's operation has concluded. Perfoimiance 
levels for the 1971-1972 objectives should be ad justed. on the basis of this 
year's findings. 

Conclusions regarding Roosevelt Learning Center effecti'vsPQSS . Five of 
eighteen objectives evaluated were accomplished in this project. Considera- 
tion should be given to the fact that this was the first year of the project, 
the pioject was in its developmental stages, and the performance levels for 
the objectives were judgments and not based on previous data. An evaluative 
rating will be withheld until another year's operation has concluded. Per- 
formance levels for the 1971*"1972 objectives should be adjusted on the basis 
of this year's findings. 

Conclusions regarding South Division Learning Center ef fectiveness. The 
project successfully accomplished three of its six objectives. Since tnis was 
the first year of the project and its developmental period, the findings 
indicated that an evaluative rating of good be assigned to the project. Per- 
formance levels for the 1971-1972 objectives shoxild be modified in accordance 



with this year's findings* 
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Conclusion ^ T^f^parding Wells Learning Center effectiveness . Both objectives 
evaluated were not met. Consideration should be given to the fact that this 
was the first year of the project, the project was in the developmental stages, 
and the performance levels for the objectives were judgments and not based 
on previous data. An evaluative rating was withheld until another year's 
operation has concluded. Performance levels for the 1971-1972 objectives 
should be adjusted on the oasis of this year's findings. 

Conclusions regarding West Division Learn ing Center effectiyesiess. This 
project successfully met all three of the objectives evaluated. An evaluative 

rating of good was assigned to the project. 

Conclusions regarding North Division Learn i ng Center effectiveness, . 

No evaluation was xindertaken on this project since this project was stall in 
the initial stages of development in June of 1971. 

Supportive Services Projects 

Conclusions concerning supportive service project effectiveness were 
based upon previous and current evaluation findings for fifteen projects: 
Elementary Guidance, Returnee Coimselor, Clothing, Social Work, Psychological 
Services, Special Educational and Service Centers, Social In^srovement, Field 
Trips, Mobile Laboratory, Natxiralist, Diagnosis of Instructional Needs 
Through Primaiy Testing, Adapted Recreation for Handicapped Children, Pre- 
School Developmental Activity, Two Model Elementary Resource Centers, and 
Instructional Resources Supportive Service. 
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Element ary Guidance 



Pro.iect process . Selected students in both public and non— public 
schools were referred to trained guidance specialists for intensive guidance 
and counseling. These coimselors helped students to overcome personal 
problems, to improve their self-image, and to cultivate desirable attitudes* 
This service was prx^vided to students enxvDlled in ESEA Title I projects in 
elementary schools. 

Conclusions regarding pr-lec'^ affectivenesn . The project achieved all 
four of the obj actives evaluated. This finding restiltec- in a rating of goo i 
as far as project outcomes were c:_nceined. However, Title I principals 
and their kindergarten through fo teaching staffs critiqued the project 
and stated that the project needed more organization. When asked to redistri- 
bute the present Title I resources in their schools, principals felt that 
Elementary Guidance was the most ejqjendable project* On the basis of this 
finding, the project shotild be reviewed for changes in organizational 
structure to be proposed for the 1971-1972 academic year. 

Retuimee Coxmselor 

Pro.iect process . Counselors in the four ESEA Title I high schools 
worked with boys and girls vdio have been returned from the state correctional 
institutions. These counselors not only worked closely with the students, 
but with classroom teachers. State probation and parole personnel. Division 
of Vocational Hehabilitation personnel, and four liaison teachers from the 
correctional institutions who had been assigned to the project. 





Concluaions regarding pro.iect effectiveness . Neither of the two objec~ 



tives evaluated were met. Since these objectives were not based upon the 
previous year's evaluation and since extenuawing findings existed pertaining 
to the objectives, the Returnee Coiinselor Project was not given an evaluative 
rating. 

Clothing 

Pro.iect process * Articles of clothing vrer-r. idspeii^ted to pupils who were 
not attending school because their parents could ixot afuord the clothing 
needed. 

Conclusions regarding project effectivene3S One of three objectives was 
accomplished; however, one objective failed to hi-, met by only one percentage 
point. This project was given a good evaluatir/a rating since additional 
findings indicated that the majority of teachers questioned approved the 
value of the project. 

Social Work 

Pro.iect process . School social work served as a supportive professional 
service to the school staff, students, and parents. School social work 
arideavors were directed towards resolving and ameliorating social-personal 
problems that affected the students' academic progress and overall school 
adjustment. The span of school social work activity was extended into a 
liaison function and facility among the home, school, and community social- 
authoritative agencies. The assistants, under the direction of the social 
worker, allowed for the extension of social services that required less 
professional attention. The aides had many related duties that freed the 
social worker to focus on serious problem si:::;u:a,td.ons , 



Conclusions regarding pro.ject effectiveness * Only one of the six objec- 



tives evaluated were accomplished. However, three facts must be kept in mind: 
l) the performance levels of the objectives were estimates -nd may have been 
set too high, 2) no previous year's data were available upon vdiich to build 
more realistic objectives, and 3) Title I principals aske" for an increase 
in social workers for their schools. This last fact in its If would imply 
that the project had a valuable effect in the Title I schools. 

Psychological Services 

Project process . This p 2 *oject provided intensive therapeutic sei*vices to 
children in areas of economic deprivation who have serious learning, emotional, 
or behavior problems. The major focus of the project was to provide individual 
and group therapy subsequent to a careful diagnostic study appropriate to the 
severity of the problem; therapeutic counseling or consultation were also 
provided to parents, teachers, and other specialists. An equally in^ortant 
facet of the project was the provision of facilitative therapy for children 
as a means of improving the learning process in the classroom. Sensory 
motor and perceptual training, behavior modification, and cognitive skills 
building were illustrative of facilitative therapy. Ancillary to the total 
project, supervised volunteer aides provided a one-to-one therapeutic rela- 
tionship for identified children. 

Conclusions regarding project effectiveness . On the basis of the general 
finding that over fifty percent of the classroom teachers were satisfied with 
their pupils' improvement as a result of this project, the Psychological 
Services Project would seem to be effective. Although this project had 
objectives, the objectives were of such a nature that each psychologist would 
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have to give pretests and posttests to each therapy student and turn these 
results over to an evaluator. For the current year, this task was adminis- 
tratively not practical. 



Snecn al Educational and Service Centers 

Pro.iect process . Two centers have been established to provide a process 
for early identification and remediation of the educational needs and problems 
of the disadvantaged and handicapped. The centers provided continuing diag- 
nostic and supportive services in a variety of specialized fields including 
guidance, reading, psychological services, speech, clinical education services 
social work, medical services, and diagnostic instructional services. These 
centers drew primarily from the Title I area. 

Conclusions regarding pro.iect effectiveness . Five of six objectives 
evaluated were accomplished. The Special Educational and Service Centers 
Pi*oject was given a good evaluative rating for improving upon last year's 
project outcomes. 



Social Improvement 

Pro.iect process . Non-professionals skilled in the areas of human and 
personal relations worked with inner city elementary and secondary school 
pupils on both an individual and group basis. Activities focused on common 
courtesy, A main goal of the project was student self-improvment leading 
to greater social acceptance. 

Conclusions regarding oro.iect effectiveness . Two of three objecti*'/es 
evaluated were accomplished. However, the Social Improvement Project was 
perceived to be the least effective project in the Title I schools by the 
principals and K-4 staffs, A decrease in project staff was also suggested 
by the principals and K--4 staffs, 
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Field '""rips 



-oject process ^ Funds were provided to Title I element, ary „hools. 
public and non-public, for the purpose of field tr ps which i the 

environment of the classroom into the community, . hese field 'irip- co;n— 

centrated on pupils in grades kindergarten through four and fc oust j upon 
topics of study taking place in the classroom so that children co i d brc den 
their concepts. 

Conclusions regarding pro.iect effectiveness . This project succcess fully 
met its only objective of providing field trips to Title I childre: 

Mobile Laboratory 

Project process . This traveling classroom, brought the world ~f corn— 
servation and science to the children in public and non-public schools. The 
42 * by 10 * laboratory p3X»vided firsthand experiences for the children through 
the use of the science eq^lipment, display themes, and the instruction of the 
teacher demonstrator. Communication skills were developed directly through 
the instruction provided in the laboratory and through the rich opportunities 
presented for follow-up to the individual classroom teacher. 

Conclusions regat^Ung project effectiveness . Four of five objectives 
evaluated were met. The Mobile Laboratory was given a good evaluative rating 
since it improved upon the previous year's project outcomes. 

Naturalist 

^ Project procests . A naturalist service was offered to Title I funded 
public and non— public schools at three nature interpretive centers: Grant 

Park, Palmyra, and Hawthorn Glen, Upon a teacher's request, in grades one 
through four, a naturalist spent the morning, afternoon, or both at one of 



the nature centers with the class, providing then with instruction vmich 
enhanced their understanding and appreciation of our natural environment. 
Through interpretation of the area resources and with emphasis on the sub- 
ject matter in the cur riculiim geared to the grade level of the tour, the 
outing provided the children vd-th an enriched understanding of their natural 
heiitage. Manifold opportunities were presented to the teacher for follow-up 
in the classroom, on communication skills instruction. 

Conclusions regarding project effectiveness . Both objectives evaluated 
were accomplished. The Naturalist Project was given a good evaluative rating 
for improving upon baseline data collected from previous year’s project 
outcomes. 

Diagnosis of Instructional Needs Through Primary Testing 

Project process . This service provided for special standardized achieve- 
ment testing in the primary grades of Title I sichools and for assistance in 
the use of such information in the identification and analysis of learning 
diffictilties of individual pupils and groups. In addition, more specific 
analysis- of instructional needs was maintained through the administration of 
special tests for particvilar Title I elementary academic projects existing 
in Title I schools. Emphasis was placed upon instructional need analysis for 
building behavioral objectives and curriculum appropriate for Title I schools. 

Conclusions regarding nroject effectiveness . This project accomplished 
all objectives evaluated which meant that a good e^raluative rating was given 
to the Diagnosis of Instructional Needs Through Primary Testing Project, 
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Adapted. Recreation for Handicapped Children 

Project process . Conducted by the Division of M\micipal Recreation and 
Adult Education, this project provided year— i^und sheltered recreation and 
developinental activity programs for mentally, physically, and multiply 
handicapped children and young adults from 6 to 19 years of age* Partici- 
pants come f3rom public, parochial, and private schools. Individuals with 
severe disabilities vdio coTild not attend school were also served. Activities 
included sports, games, music, arts and crafts, swimming, field trips, dances, 
clubs, social events, and self-image building activities. 

Conclusions regarding project effectiveness . The Adapted Recreation 
for Handicapped Children Project met three of four objectives evaluated. 

The pt\>ject was given a good evaluative rating for improving upon results 
collected on similar youngsters in previous years. 

Pre-School Developmental Activity 

FVoject process . Conducted by the Division of Municipal Recreation and 
Adult Education, this project provided opportunities for pait»icipation and 
instruction in programs of increased stimuli and motivation that contributed, 
to "whole child" inprovement. The project served children* ages three years 
through seven years, 'v^o were mental^, physically, and multiply handicapped, 
(neurological and sensory impaimnenta). 

Conclusions regarding project effectiveness * This project was not 
given an evaluative rating due to the insufficiency of evidence available 
for a decision regai^iing effectiveness to bs made. 



T>jo Model Elementary Resource Centers 



Proieot. process . Two Model Elanentary School Instructional Resources 
Centers, supported by Title II, state, and local school board funds, were 
in operation in two eleanentary schools. Maintenance and distribution of the 
special eqriipment purchased imder Title I was provided* An inservice vrork^ 
shop was presented to teachers and teacher aides of the two participating 
schools on the uses of the resource center and its materials. These workshops 
were on the following topics: 1) materials available in the school’s in- 

structional resource center; 2) techniques for producing materials; and 3) 
the instructional resource center and ways to use it. On the basis of these 
workshops, a teacher handbook on the uses of the resource center was compiled 
and distributed to the teachers of the tvro participating schools. 

Conclusions regarding pro.iect effectiveness . All three objectives 
evaluated were accomplished. The content of these objectives and their 
accomplishment gave this project a good evaluative rating. 

Instructional Resources Support Service 

Project process . This project provided for the production, selection, 
and use of the most appropriate instructional materials for Title I sponsored 
activities. Through individual aid, bulletins, and other printed materials, 
and through a television-based inservice training workshop program, teachers 
and supervisors received assistance in selecting printed and audio-visual 
materials, in the production of special instructional materials, and in 
improving the use of printed and audio-visual materials and equipment in 
their projects, l^ainteiiance and distribution of the special equipment pur- 
chased under Title I was provided. 



Conclusions regarding pi»o.iect effectiveness . The Instructional Resources 
Project accomplished all the re< 5 uests it received and therefore was given 



a good evaluative rating. 



Non-Public School Services 
Homes for Neglected and Delinquent Children 

Pi*o.1ect process . The nature of the children in residence at the homes 
for neglected and delinquent children qualified tnsa for Title I programs# 

A variety of programs including art, recreation, industrial ai*t, reading, and 
a special piTograiTi. for emotionally disturbed children had been developed in 
the "homes". These programs were designed to improve the outlook of the 
children towarl their peers and the community-at-large in an effort to 
re-establish thea as useful members of society. 

Conclusions regaiding project effectiveness - The eight homes, each with 
its own project, accomplished nineteen of twenty-four objectives. The total 
program, involving all eight homes, was given a good evaluative rating# 

Title I Services to Non— Public Schools 

Project pi^ocess . During the 1970-1971 school yc.'s.r, communication concern- 
ing Title I was maintained directly with each non-public school by a Title I 
Program supervisor assigned to the Title I Office and by pr*oject supervisors 
of the respective projects deployed within each school# Operation of 
various projects followed the same procedures in non— public schools as in 
public schools. 

Conclusions regarding project effectiveness . In general the non— public 
school administrators and teachers felt that the Title I projects operating 




in their schools vrere effective and -wanted these services continued during 
the 1971-1972 school year. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the sprir-jT of 1965, Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act vras 
passed by Congress for the explicit parpose of educating chdlcren adversely 
affected by poverty and deprivation# During the previous five years of exis- 
tence in Milwaukee, Title I resources have attempted to develop effectrr'e 
projects and sei^r ces to meet the educational needs of individual disadvantaged 
learners in the krindergartsn through t.s'^lfth grade sequence. Moreover since 
1968, the major eaucational concern of Title I projects has been the improve- 
ment of comnrunication skills through the concentrated services of teecmers 
in the areas of language development and reading suppoirbed by social "work, 
guidance, and psychological speciailists in grades kindergarten through four. 

According to the requirements of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 , the state and federal govenments must receive written information 
concerning the effectiveness of the Title I resources used by the local schools# 
To conqjly with these requirements, evaluation strategies have been initiated 
since the commencement of Title I funding# 

Previous Evaluation Strategies 

For the first year and one half. Title I project evaluations consisted 
primarily of analyses of gain scores from pre- and posttests for participating 
pupils only. This strategy proved to be insufficient since it left unanswered 
the question of whether or not it was the Title I project or the characteristics 
of project pupils or a combination of the two that contribTited to any signi- 
ficant achievement ^ins. Furthermore, the statistically significant gains 






may have lost -hslr aiucational significajice i^.en compa:'-ed to previcai; 
made by educatior-i-LT-y disadvantaged children befonr Title I projects axiated. 

During the academic school year 1967-1968,. the Title I evaluaticr. 
attempted to compare the gains made by pupils in Title I projects witi tne 
gains made by similar pupils not in Title I projects. A. limiting fact.r of 
this type of evalnation strategy vas the ec_uivocal comi arability of pu Us 
in special Title 1 projects -with pupils in the usual school programs. As part 
of an effort to provide better comparability between pr oject and comparison 
pupils, statistical procedures known as multiple regresraion and covarisnce 
were used to lessen the initial group differences between Title I pupils and 
non— Title I pupils on several school measures. 

Randomiaation of pupils from the same population to project and control 
groups was lacking in this evaluation strategy. Thus an arbitrary lower limat 
y gts set on the analysis and interpretation of data treated by multiple regression 
and covariance. At least 50 percent of the pupil test performance had to be 
accounted for by known variables such as IQ, grades, and attendance before any 
interpretation of the data was offered. On the basis of the 1967-1968 
evaluation analysis, the conclusion was drawn that unknown variables were 
accounting for more of the pupil test performance than the identified variables 
used in the multiple regression and covariance model. 

To lessen the amount of unaccounted variance in test performance, more 
expansive efforts were made in the 1968-1969 evaltjation to identify ta^ unknown 
variables vriiich were accounting for pupil performance in the 1967-1968 academic 
year. This endeavor entailed the collection of more baseline variables than 
were gathered in 1967-1968 and involved the administration of pre-attitude scales 
and various pre-achievement subtests to all. pupils in the sampled project and 



comparison groups. As many as 19 baseline variables were identified aiad analyzei 
during tha" yes.r's £T-aXuation, 

The ■■’fcrts made in the I96S—I969 evaluation to identify the xmknown 
vari&bleE Ti±iich were accounting for pupil performance were partially successfiil. 
At least 50 percent of the pupil test perfonaance was accomted for in many 
of the acacsnic projects, this was not the case in many of the suppoarbive 
service prefects, 

Ther^siore, dxaring the 1969-1970 school year, academic projects were 
evaltiated primarily through the use of pretest posttest comparison group 
evaluation designs and pretest posttest one group evaluation designs. The 
data for th ^e designs were analyzed through multiple regression and covariance 
procedures and t-tests of related measures. Occasionally a project received 
a criterion-referenced evaluation since its objectives contained an achievement 
level which was to be mastered by the project pupils. 

The supportive services were evaluated primarily through the case study 
approach. This approach attempted to give the reader a clearer imderstanding 
of the individualized objectives of these services, the means used to attain 
these objectives, and the final progress of the individual project pupil as 
perceived by a member of the project *s professional staff. 

The overall Title I Program was evaluated throtigh the perceptions of 
school administrators and teachers operating at the project schools. However, 
the 1969-1970 evalxiation intentionally focused on a project-by-projcct 
evaliiation of pupil performance. 



Present Evaluation Strategy 



• i ;.;i the resurgence of the behavioral objective. Title I projects began 
tc s.,.-.~iify their instructional processes by building performance objectives 
reiirr i ~o project goals. During this initial thrust toward specificity, 
eval_3^it:."^s compromised their need for control groups in order to assist 
cur:':i-cz_nm specialists in the development of performance mastery levels 
appr^'~ 7 ^te for project pupils. The designation of performance objectives 
pro\c that necessary instructional direction soxight by project teachers, 

Unf o.'r;: ^ :iately for evaluation, the strategy of setting these objectives assumed 
that the meeting of specified performance level by project pupils vras tmquestion- 
ably and intrinsically very gratifying. The concern by educational decision 
makers to the relevance of various curriculum objectives has been imminent. 

The very "Mord itself, relevance, iagjlies both relationship and meaningfulness. 
This year's project objectives were cejrtainly related to project subject 
matter rut did the attainment of perfor*mance objectives mean anything. To 
handle this perplexing problem, a comparison standa3?d was sought so that the 
reletiscice of attaining certain objectives 'lould be assessed. In place of 
control, group evaluation, evaltaators compared the perfozmance of this year's 
project pupils with last year’s project pupils whenever possible. On the 
basis of each year's evaixjation findings, the objectives and their performance 
levels for next year's projects were revised and updated. This evaluation 
strategy and its feedback system was beneficial to px*oject development and 
structure; however, it left a most important question unanswered, "Do eli£iible 
Title 1 pupils not receiving special ESEA. treatment perform below cr above or 
at the performance levels expected for pupils in Title I projects?” To answer 
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this question meant re-entering the political arena and negotiating for control 
group evaluation* Encouraging signs have arisen since some curriculum, 
specialists have made knovm their need for knowledge of project value through 
control group evaluation, Tw 1971-1972 projects have consented to identiiy 
a population of eligible childr^ and assign those children to their project 
so that each e3J.gible identified child has an equal chance of being in the 
project. The advent of such endeavorrs has been encoixraging to the proper 
function evaluation should play in the development of valuable instructional 



processes* 



SECTION I 



OVERVIEW OF TITLE I PROGRAM 

This section of the report presents a description of pupil participation 
and involvoaent in the Title I Program as well as the perceptions of school 
administrators and teaching persoimel regarding the educational needs at 
their schools and the effectiveness of the Title I Program in meeting these 
needs* 



Pupil Participation by Grade Level 
The number of pupils wlio have participated in the Title I intensive 
service projects as of April, 1971, in the public and non-public schools 
are displayed in Figures 1 and 2* Projects referred to as intensive in- 
cluded Special Kindergarteri, Language Development, Reading Center, English 
as a Second Language, P^chological Services, Elementary Guidance, Social 
Work, Special Education and Service C«iters, Clothing, Secondary Learning 
Gaiters, Returnee Counselors, and Secondary Mathematics* 

Unduplicated counts by grade level of pupils participating in the Social 
In^rovement and Outdoor Education Projects were not included in Figures 1 
and 2 since these projects involved such large numbers of pupils on a 
non-intensive basis that the time and effort involved in the collection 
of unduplicated counts would have been disproportionate to the value of 
the data. 
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Fig, 1— Parbicipation in Title I Program, 
Public Schools, April, 1971 
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Fig, 2 — Pupil Participation in Title I Program, 
Non— P^ablic Schools, April, 1971 



Figures 1 and 2 indicate that the heaviest concentration of Title I pupil 
participation was in grades kindergarten, 1, 2, 3s and 4 in the public schools 
and in grades 2, and 4 in the non— public schools. A primary direction of 
the Title I Pi'ogram in Milwaukee has been to concentrate its service on 
pupils in kindergarten through grade four. This intent is being accomplished 
since the number of pupils in grades five throxigh twelve has decreased from 
last year while the number of pupils pre-kindorgarten through grade four 
has increased. 

The ratio of public school Title I pupil participation to non— public 
school Title I participation was approximately 62J^ to 604» or 10 to 1, As 
of September, 1970, the ratio of Title I public school enrollment to Title I 
non— pub31c school enrollment was 30,043 to 2,524 or 15 to 1, 



Title I Program Involvement 



Title I projects were categorized into foixr broad categories i 

1, RJ.ementary Academic 

2. Secondary Academic 
3o Supportive Services 
4* Residential Homes 

Figure 3 ilLlustrates the proportion of pupil involvement in the four 
categories. Mention should be made that: 

1, A program involvement was defined as one pupil in one 
project. A given pupil accounts for as many program 
involv<^ents as the number of projects in which he 
has participated. 

2. Outdoor Education involvements (47»82S) were not included 
since a given pupil was counted each time he participated 
in a field trip, etc. 



Elementary Academic 
Projects 



't-' X /I 4» 270 involvements 



Secondary Academic 
Projects 



I "' J 952 involvements 



Supportive Services 

Projects V ./ / ./ ^ n,531 

involvements 

Residential Homes 

Projects D 1S5 involvements 

Fig. 3 — ^Title I Program Pupil Involvements, 1970—1971 
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Since one aim of Titie I has been to concentrate its sei*vices on the 



most disadvantaged pupils, data were collected to denonstrate the enactment 
of this goal through multiple projiect involvement for Title I participants. 
Figure 4 eadiibits this duplication of involvement in projects for pupils 
in public elementary and secondary schools and in non-^public schools. 
Participation in Outdoor Education and Social Improviisaent projects have 
not been included due to the disproportionately large number of pupils 
participati 2 ig in these projects. Percentage totals may not equal 100^ 
due to roimding. 
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Fig. 4 — ^Perceaibage of Pupils Participating in Multiple 
Projects, Public and Non-Public Schools 






Figure 4 indicates that iiost Titles I pupils at the elementary level, 
public { 61 ^) and non-pxiblic (675^) and at the secondary level (85^) participated 
-in only one project. However, the perrsntage of elementary pupils in both 
ptjblic and non-public schools irfio were in throe projects increased approxinaately 
10 percentage points over the 1969—1970 acad^nic year. 



Program Effectiveness Related to Educational Eeeds 
As the figures on the preceding pages have dononstrated, the focus of 
Title I reso-urces has been primarily on grades kindergarten through four. The 
changing characteristics of the pupil populations at the Title I ©Isnentary 
schools necessitates periodic need assessments and modifications in program 
format based on these assessments. In Mai ch, 1971, the principals and 
kindergarten through fourth grade teaching personnel of al 1 Title I elementary 
schools were asked to list the top priority educational needs of the most 



(iisadvantaged pupils in grades kindergarten through f our • 

Twenty-five of twenty-seven school staffs returned the needs assessment 
survey* The ten most iuqiortant educational needs of the kindergarten through 
fourth grade pupils in Title I schools have been listed below in oi*der of 



priority-, 

1, Reading 

2, Sociological Adjustment 

3, language Skills 
4# Self-image 

5- School Readiness 



6 • Psychological Adjustment 
7„ Home-School Relations 
8. Motivation to Learn 
9* Physical Welfare 
10. Environmental Ea^jerience 
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The need for reading was the most frequent response and considered to be 
most important by the Title I principals and their K— 4 staffs. Sociological 
adjustment ranked second and consisted of a number of categorical responses 
such as social adjustment, peer relations, adult relations, and acceptable 
school behavior, I^anguage skills ranked third and represented responses such 
as language development, listening, language expression, oral and written ex^ 
pression, and communication skills. The categorical need of self-image 
represented such staff responses as self-concept, self-confidence, self— pride, 
and self-worth. School readiness was considered the fifth most importart need 
and represented responses such as audio and visual discrimination, pre-school 
training, manipulative practice with educational materials, kindergarten readi- 
ness, and reading readiness. The category of psychological adjustment referred 
to responses such as ^notional stability, psychological services, and group 
therapy. Home— school relations ranked seventh and referred to the communi- 
cation and interaction between parent, teacher, pupil, and principal. 

Motivation to leam or to achieve was ranked eighth. Physical welfare, 
ranked ninth, was the category which referred to the pupils' health, 
safety, nutrition, physical protection, and recreation. The tenth categori- 
cal need of environmental experience referred to field trips and an awareness 
of and participation in a multifaceted environment. 

The various Title I projects existing in the schools were rated relative 
to their effectiveness in satisfying the perceived needs of the Title I 
pupils. The resvilts of this rating have been listed in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 



Principal and Teaching Personnel Platings 
of 1970— 1971 Title I Projects 



Pro j ect 



Rank 



Comment 



Reading Center 
Special Kindergarten 
Social Work 
Language Development 
Eiiglish as a Second Language 
Psychological Services 
Elaaentary Guidance 
Social Improvement 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Very Successful 
Very Successful 
Veiy Successful 



Some\>jhat Successful 
Somevrihat Successful 
Somewhat Successful 
Somewhat Successfvil 
Somev^at Successful 



The projects listed above were rated on a three point scale* Reading 
Center received an average rating of 2.7> Special Kinderga37ten a 2*6, 

Social Work a 2.5, Language Development a 2.4, English as a Second Language a 
2.3, Psychological Services a 2.0, Elementary Guidance a 2.0, and Social 
Improvement a 1.9. 

Besides being asked to rate the relative effectiveness of Title I 
projects, the Title I principals and teaching ps 2 «onnel in grades kindergarten 
through four were asked to reallocate the Title I services available in their 
schools for I 97 I—I 972 , given that the total allocation of services re main ed 
the same as in 1970—1971. The results of this allocation have been listed 
in Table 2. 
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TABI£ 2 



Principal and Teaching Personnel Desired Change in 
Distribution of Title I Resource Personnel 
for 1971— 1972 from that for 1970—1971 



Project 


Averaj^e Number of 


Personnel 


Increase 


Decrease 


Net liicreaae 


Psychological Services 


4.7 


.3 


4.4 


Special Kindergarten 


2.5 


1.0 


1.5 


Social Work 


2.0 


08 


1.2 


Reading Center 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Language Development 


.9 


.7 


.2 


Social Ingsrovement 


.5 


1.1 


- .6 


Elementary Guidance 


1.1 


3.4 


-2.3 



A m.easu3?e of the perceived value of each project vras the amount of net 
increase desired for each project bjr the Title I school principals and 
teachers. The Psychological Services Project shoiiied the largest net ii’icrease> 
Tidiile the Social Improvement and Elementary Guidance Projects showed a net 
decrease. 

In Kay, 1971> ©ducational needs assessment surveys were delivered to the 
pfirents of 1,917 children in grades kindergarten throtigh four in the Title I 
schools. Thirty percent of this ten percent i-andoan sample of parents replied 
that the three major educational needs of their children were reading, 
arithmetic, and writing skills. A detailed report, entitled Diagnosis of K— 4 
Instructional Needs, will be available in fall, 1971^ amd will contain a 
complete analysis of needs by grade level based upon standardized tests, parent 
perceptions, and school personnel perceptidns. 
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SECTION II 



PROJECT EVALUATION FINDINGS AND CONCLUSICa^S 



•F.1 f>TnBnt,jq-rv Academic Pro.iecbs 

1, Language Development. 

2, Reading Center 

3. Special Kindergarten 

4. English as a Second Language 
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CSRADE LEVEL: 
NUMBEE OF FLiFXLS; 
PROJECT BUDdET; 
STAFF: 



Pr© 

1,209 

$ 127 , 511.00 

1 Administrator^ 

1 Supervising Teacher 
21 Language Therapists^ 
1 Clerical 



SCHOOLS INVQLVSJ! 



Alien-Field 

Auer 

Berger 

Brown 

Clarke 

Kim 

Fifth 

Forest Home 

Fourth 

Garfield 

Holmes 

Hopkins 



llilbovim 

LaFoUette 

Lee 

Lloyd 

IfeicDowell 

Meinecke 

Ninth 

Palmer 

Siofert 

Tvelith 

Tventieth 

Txrenty-first 

Vieau 



Boniface Ccoammity 
Leo Community 
Michael Community 
Urban Bay Community 



I PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 

Division of Curriculum and Instiruotion 
Title I Office 

I 



•iKVBoard Funded 

Funded by State Division for Handicapped Children 
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language development 



« . . "bo increase verbal and conceptual 
ability through specialization of speech therapists 
functioning as language specialists , « , 

Population 



Pre— school, kindergaiten, and 
PI— P2 children "who exhibited an 
oral langtiage deficiency were 
selected for inclusion in the project. 
Prior to treatment, project therapists 
admi3iistez*ed a speech articulation 
test as a screening device to 
children in the pzoject classes. 
Therapists constilted with the class- 
room teachers to ascertain •vdiich 
children were most handicapped by a 
lack of oral language ability. 

Using teacher z*ecommendations, 
results of the articulation tests, 
and their own subjective evaluation, 
therapists ranked the children in 
each class as to their verbal ability, 
highest to lowest. The top one-third 
of each class was then eliminated 
since it contained the most verbal 
pupils . The lower two— thirds thus 
became the. population from whi.ch 
treatment groups were selected. 

Two groups of eight PI.— P2 
children each or two groups of six 
pro-school or kindergarten children 
each weio then selected from the 
list of pupils coiBprising the lower 
two— thirds of each class. One group 
received treatment during the first 
semester and the other during the 
second semester. Some children, 
who the therapist felt could profit 
frcMn two semesters of treatment, 
were retained. 



De script*' sn 

Small groups of eight PI— P2 
pupils met vdLth project therapist t. 
for 45 minutes each day, four days 
a week, for 15 weeks. 

The modified street Tired 
approach to oral language training, 
an adaptation of the Bereiter— 
Engle mann method interacting with 
an eoqperimental-enrichment approach, 
was used. Pupils received 20 
minutet; of strecturod pattern drill 
followed by 25 minut«'ss of spontaneous 
and relaxed speech treatment. During 
the strectured segment, question 
and answer techniques stressed 
sentence patterning, vocabulary 
building, classification, labeling, 
describing, relationships, opposites, 
and cognitive skills. 

Small groups of six pre-school 
or kindergarten pupllc met with 
project therapists for 30 minutes 
a day, four days a week for 15 weoks. 
The modified strectured approach 
was also used vd.th these children. 
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Objectives Evaltaated 



At the end of the project: 

1. 50^ of the kindergarten pupils in the project ><±11 score 

8 cf l6 points on the listening subtest of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests. 

2. 50^ of the P1-P2 pupils in the project will score 25 of 50 
points on the listening subtest of the Cooperative Primary- 
Test. 

3. 50^ of the kindergarten pupils in the project tvill show 
improvement in verbal ability as measured by v-^rbal items 
on the MP3 X«anguag^ Developmeno Testj items ZV and XXXlb. 

4. 50^ of the P1-P2 -pupils in the project -will show improvement 
in verbal ability as measured by verbal items on the MPS 
Language Development Test, items IV and XJXXb. 

5. 50^ of kindergarten pupils participating in the project -wiH 
be able to identify parts of the body by scoring 15 of 25 
points on the Draw-A-Man sec>.ion of the MPS Language Develop- 
men'b Test, item XII • 

6. 50}i of P1-P2 pupils participating in the project will be able 
to identify parts of the body by scoring 20 of 25 points on 
the Draw-A-Man section of the MPS Language Development Test, 
item XU. 

7. 50^ of kindergarten pupils in the project will be able to 
copy or match 7 of 11 figures on the MPS Language Development 
Test, items V and VII, 

8. 50^ of P1-P2 pupils participating in the project will be able 
to copy or match 9 of 13, figures on the MPS Language Development 
Test, items V and VII, 

9. 50J6 of kindergairben pupils in the project will be able to 
classify by shape, siae, and use 8 of 15 objects on the MPS 
Langtiage Development Tes-b, items IV, X, and XI. 

10. 50^ of P1-P2 pupils in the project -will be able to classify 
■"oy shape, size, and use 9 of 15 objects on the MPS language 
Development Test, items IV, X, and XI. 

11. 50^ of kindergarten pupils in the project will be able to 
identify directions such as left, right, nescb to, on top of, 
by scoring 8 of 8 points on skill items involving directions 
on the MPS Language Development Test, items III, VIII, and IX. 
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12. 50^ of* PI— P2 pupils in whe project will be able to identify 
directions such as left, right, next to, on top of, by 
scoring 8 of 8 points on skill items involving direction on 
the MPS Language Developmetit Test, items XIX, VUI, and IX. 

13. 505 ^ of the kindergarten pupils in the pro;J«ct will show 
improvement in verbal ability as perceived by classroom 
teachers when meas’ored by a pupil rating scale ^ 

14 . 50 ^ of the PI— P2 pupils in the project Wxll show improvement 
in verbal ability as perceived by classrocaa teachers when 
meastjred by a pupil rating scale. 

15 . 5056 of kindergarten pupils in the project will be able to 
repeat 15 of 20 ai’ditory memory skill items m the MPS 
Language Developnent Test, item II. 

16. 505 S of P1-P2 pupils in the project will be able to repeat 
16 of 20 auditory memory s kill items on the MPS Language 
Development Test, item II. 



Evaluation Procedures 



Baseline data from the sparing, 1970;, Title I testing of project pupils 
at the kindergarten and PI— P2 level were used to set performance standards 
for pupils participating in the paroject during the second semester of the 
1970—1971 school year. Scores from the Listening subtests of the Metropalitan 
Readiness Tests and Cooperative I*rimary Tests were obtained for kindergarten 
auid P1-P2 project prapils, respectively. 

In JanTJtax*y, these two subtests were administered to a random sample of 
first semester project classes in order to obtain performaiico levels for 
pupils participating in the project during the first semester. Scores from 
the Jamaary testii.g were used to establish perfoarmance objectives for this 
group in the 2.971-1972 school year. This was necessary since these pupils 
would be at a different level of maturation and would have had less kinder- 
garten or PI— P2 exposure than those participating in the program during the 



snring semester. 
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Therefore, this report inclxodes only spring semester participants. The 
2_971_1972 report will inc‘‘,ude an evaluation of the program dioring each of the 
two time blocks or semesters. 

The Milwaxikee Public Schools Language Development Tes</ . ..s administer eu 
to all participants each semester. This is a locally-devised instrument, 
measuring such skills as verbal ability; coping; match?ng; developmental 
matxirity; classification of objects by shape, size, and use; directionality; 
and auditory memory. 

Classroom teachers rated project pupils on seven oral language charac- 
teristics using a pupil rating scale, prior to and following the projects. 

Parents of children, vdio participated in the Language Development 
Project, were a to respond to a questionnaire concerning parental knowledge 
of the project and their perceptions of their children’s oral language and 
listening ability. 

Classroom teachers, vdiose pupils pairbicipated in the Language Developanent 
Project, were asked to respond to a questionnaire concerning pupil improvement, 
value of the project, and program strengths and weaknesses. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The Language Developnent Project in the Milwaukee Public Schools began 
in Febiruary, 1966. A pretest— posttest control group evaluation design used 
during this ssaester compared project and comparison groups on the Ammons 
Quick Test. The project group mean gain was greater than the comparison 
group mean gain, but the difference was not statistically significant. 
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The 1966-1967 lormal evaluation utilized a Solomon four-group design 
to evaluate language achievenent o One of two project groups achieved signi- 
ficantly higher on the Ammons Qxiick Test than both cceip€U*ison groups. 

The 1967-19 68 fornal evaluation compared project and comparison groups 
on measures such as the Ammons Quick Test, attendance, and teacher rating of 
pupil reading level. These post measures "were adjusted by miilLtiplo regression 
and covariance for initial differences between the two groups in IQ and 
attendance. No significant differences were found between project and comparison 
groups on any of the criterion measures. 

In 1968, the project was cited as one of twenty isaceaiplary projects for 
the education of disadvantaged children in the United States by the American 
Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences. 

The 1968-1969 formal evaluation considered a wider range of pupil 
achaevement and attitudes them previous years’ evaluations. A nniLtiplti re- 
gression analysis of first semester pupil achievement (using the Illinois 
Test of Psycholingulstic Abilities .us ^.Lo criterion measure— adjusting for 
initial group differences in IQ, attendance. Word Meaning and Listailng subtests 
of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests} revealed no significant difference between 
project and comparison pupils in paycholinguistic ability. Another multiple 
regression and covariance analysis of second semester pupil attitudes toward 
school and self (using a locally-devis&d attitude scale as the criterion- 
adjusting for initial group differences in IQ end attitude toward self and 
school) revealed no signlificaut difference between project and comparison 
groups. A third multiple regression and covariance analysis eon^jared project 
and eomparison groups on attendance, reading level, and the Listening and Woid 
Analysis subtests of the Cooperative Primary Tests. The only significant 



difference -was in. favor of the con^>ari6on group on teacher rating of reading 
level; hovrever, the findings for this evaluation were some^at equivocal 
s^ince less thai; half of the pupil performance “was accoxmted for by the 
adjusting variables. 

The I969-I97O formal evaltxation compared kindergarten project and com- 
parison groups on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and class2x>om teacher 
ratings of V3r*bal language ability. A multiple regression analysis using 
scores on these tw as criterion measures — adjusting for initial group 
differences in sexj IQ, and •scores on the pre— teacher rating and pre-Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test— revealed no significant differences beti^een project 
and ccapaiison kindergarteners* This was considered a positive find ing . 

Since pupils showing the greatest disability were pla >d in the project, the 
lack of significant differences indicated that at the end of the project 
these pt^ils were perf:?rji.ing as ■stoH as non— project pupils of lesser disability. 

A comparison of three language development methods (modified structured, 
masiipulative, and experimental-enrichment) by means of multiple regression 
and covariance analyses indicated that there was insufficiffiTit evidence to 
ccnrclude that any of the three methods was more effective than either of the 
other methods in developing the oral language of disadvantaged first graders 
as measiured by the Milwaukee Riblic Schools Language Development Test and the 
Ammons Quick Test. Hot-iever, when, the Reading subtest of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests was used as the criterion measure, a significant difference in 
favor of the manipulative method was revealed,. 

Each year, administrators, teachers, and parents have axprr-'^sed very 
positive reactions toward the Language Develop®en.t Project, 
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CTirrer-.t Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

50^ of the kindersarten 
pfupils in the project will score . 
8 of l6 points on the Listening 
subtest of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests* 



Findangs: 52^ of the 210 kinder- 

garten pupils tested in the pz*o5®<2* 
scored 8 of 16 points on the 
Listening subtest of the Metro- 
politan Readiness Tests* 

Result I This objective was met* 



Objective 2 

50^ of the P1-P2 pupils in 
the project will score 25 of 50 
points on the Idst-ning subtest 
of the Cooperative Primary Tests* 



Find inga ; 69^ of the 283 pupils 
t js sd iii the project scor 1 25 
of 50 points on the Listening 
subtest of the Cooperative 
Priiasry Tests* 

Result % This objective was met. 



Objective 3 

50^ j£ the kindergarten 
pupils in the project will slwiw 
inqprovecient in verbal ability as 
measured by verbal items on the 
MPS language Development Test, 
iteias XV and XJb* 



Findings t $6% of the 188 kinder- 
garten prapiis tested in the project 
improved in verbal ability as 
measiared by verbal iteais on the 
MPS Language Dovelor^ent Test, 
it(3Eis IV and Xlllb, 



Result : This objective Vfas met. 











Ob.iective L 



50% of the P1-P2 pupils in 
the project •will show iaipix>v«aent 
in verbal ability as measured by 
verbal items on the liPS Language 
Development Test, items IV and 
Xlllb. 



Findings : 97% of the 277 P1-P2 

pupils tested in the project 
improved in verbal ability as 
measured by verbal items on the 
MPS Language Development Test, 
items IV and XITIb« 



Result : This objective was met. 



Qb.i ive 5 

50% of the kindergarten pupils 
participating in the project will 
be able to identify parts of the 
body by scoring 15 of 25 points on 
the Draw~A— Man section of the MPS 
Language Development Test, item XII, 



Findings ; 75% of the 188 kindei^- 

garten pupils tested in the project 
were able to identify parts of 
tho body by scoring 15 of 25 
points on the Draw-A-Man section 
of the MPS Language Development 
Test, item XII. 

Result: This objective was met. 



Objective 6 

50 % of the P1-P2 pupils partici~ 
pating in the project will be able 
to identify parts of the body by 
scoring 20 of 25 points on the 
Dravf-A-Man section of the MPS 
Language Development Test, item 
XII. 



Findings ; 7k% of the 277 P1-P2 
pupils tested in the project 
were able to identify paarts of 
the body by scoring 20 of 25 
points on the Di avr~A-Man section 
of the MPS Language Development 
Test, item XII. 

Result ; This obje. tive was met. 
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Ob.iec~^bive 7 



50^ of "the kind 6 z*ga. 2 ^en pupils 
in the project will be able to 
copy or match 7 of 11 figures on 
the MPS I^guage Development Test, 
items V and VII. 



Findings : 70^ of the 188 kinder' 

garten pupils tested in the 
project were able to copy or 
match 7 of 11 figures on the 
MPS Language Development Test, 
items V and VII. 



Resul^; This objective was met. 



Objective 8 

50^ of the PI— pupils parti- 
cipating in the project will be able 
to copgr or match 9 of 11 figures on 
the MPS Language Developmmit Test, 
items V and VII. 



Findings : 73Jg of the 277 P1-P2 

pupils tested in the project 
were able to copy or match 9 of 
11 figures on the MPS Language 
Development Test, items V and 
VII. 

ResTilt : This objective was met. 



Objective ^ 

50^ of kindergarten pupils in 
the project will be able to classify 
by shape, size, and use 8 of 15 objects 
as presented on the MPS Language 
Development Test, items IV, X, and 
XI. 



Findings : 93^ of the 188 kinder- 

geurten pupils tested in the 
project were able to classify by 
shape, size, and use 8 of 15 
objects as presented on the MPS 
Language Development Test, items 
IV, X, and XI. 

Result : This objective was met. 
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Ob.jective 10 



30 % of the PI-F 2 pupils in the 
project -will be able to classify 
ty shape, size, and use 9 of 15 
objects on the MPS Language 
Developmerit Test, items 17, X, 
and XI. 



Findi.'igs ; 98 % of the 277 P1-P2 

pupils tested in the project were 
able to classify by shape, size, and 
use 9 of -i-5 objects on the MPS 
Language Development Test, items 
IV, X, and XI » 



Result : This ob^ : :tive was met.. 



Objective H 



50 ^ of the kindergarten pupils 
in the project were able to 
identify directions such as left, 
right, next to, on top of, by 
scoring 8 of 8 points on skill 
items involving directions on 
the liPS Language Development 
Test, itans III, VIII, and IX, 



Findings ; of the 188 kinder- 

garten pupils tested in ths 
project were able identd. fy 

directions such as left, ight, 
next to, on top of, by scoring 
8 of 8 points on skill items 
involving directions on the MPS 
Language Development Test, items 
III, VIII, and IX. 



Result: This objective was not met. 



Obj ective 12 

50 ^ of the P1-P2 pupils in the 
project will be able to identify 
directions such as left, right, 
next to, on top of, hr/’ scoring 
8 of 8 points on skill items 
involving direction on the MPS 
Language Develooment Test, items 
III, VIII, and IX, 



Findings : 39% of the 277 P1-P2 

pupils tested in the project were 
able to identify directions such 
as left, right, next to, on top 
of, by scoring 8 of 8 points 
skill items involving direction 
on the MPS Language Development 
Test, items III, VIII, and IX. 
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Result : This objective was not met 



Qb.jective 13 



50 ^ of the kindergarten 
pupils in the project vd.ll show 
improvement in verbal ability 
as perceived by classroom teachers 
when measTired by a pupil rating 
scale. 



Findings: 70^ of the I 9 S kinder- 

garten pupils observed impro^ 
in vert)al ability as perceived 
by classroom teach or s idien 
measurcjd by a pupil rating scale. 

Result ; This objective was met. 



Objective I 4 . 



50^ of the ?1— P2 pupils in 
the project wiil show improvement 
in verbal ability as perceived by 
classroom teachers when measured 
by a pupil rat.'ng scale. 



Fint^xg s : of the 243 P1-P2 

pupils observed impro^-ed in 
verbal ability as perceived by 
classroom teachers when measured 
by a pi^il rating scale. 



Result : This objective was met- 



Objective 15 

50^ of kindergarten pupils 
in the project will be able to 
repeat 15 of 20 auditory memory 
skill items on the MPS I.angviage 
Development T--,t, item II, 



Findings t of the 168 kinder- 

garten pupils tested in the cjec. 
were able to repeat 15 of 20 
auditory memory skill items on 
the MPS Language Development Teat, 
item II. 



Rgault. '! This objective was met. 
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Objective 16 



50 ^ of P1-P2 pupils in the 
project will be able to repeat 
16 of 20 auditory memory skill 
itepis on the MPS Language 



Findings : 69^ of the 277 P1—P2 



pupi3.s '"ested in the project 
x-rere able to repeat 16 of 20 




Development Test, it«n He 



the MPS Language Development 
Test, item Ho 



Result ; This objective was met 



Parent Questionnaj-re 

Questionnaires niere returned ly 162 of 295 parents of kindergarten, project 
pupils and by 165 of 300 parents of P1-P2 project pupils » Of those kindergar- 
ten parents responding, 91% that their children were participating in the 

project and felt that the project benefited their children very much« 
Eighty-one percent of the parents responded that their children listened 
better than at the beginning of the project, and Sl^ said their children spoke 
more after being in the project. Sete.-hy-eight percent ol the kindergarten 
parents saj.d that they had received the Languag e Handbook_for Parents and, of 
these, 98 ^ felt that it had helped them in v(orking with their child 
Twenty-two pe:*cent of the parents repoidxed that the language tl ^;ists bad 
visited them in their homes. 

Of those P1-P2 parents responding to ths questionnaire, 95^ knew that their 
children were pai -^iicipating in the project and 64 ^ felt that the project 
benefited t. 5ir children veiy much. Seventy-nine percent of the parents 
responded that their childreii listened better than at the beginning of the 
project, and 75^ saf-d their children spoke mere after oexxig in the project. 
Seroity-five percent of the P1-P2 parents said that they had received c-he 
T.artpnag<ft Handbook for Pa~^ents and, of these, 99^ felt that it liad helped them 




in irking vd.th their chiidrano Seventeen, percent ot ^he P1-P2 parents 
reported that the larigoage therspiatii liad visited in -eheir homes. 

mfl-as-pocgn Teacher Surv^ 

Questionnaires were returned by 84 of the 9L c:i^deroom teachers. Ninety- 
three percent of the responses indicated that interaction existed 

between project therapists and classroom teachers* Nihety-five percent of 
the classroom teachers felt that the project had Pr*Miiced some or marked 
improvement in the areas of listening and speald. 2 JE skills. Of the 5^^ of 
claasrocm teachers j -tdio had pupils who ret^i^ieOi ^or a second semester 

of language ti*aininp;, 96% felt that these childr^ benefited by having tv?o 
sscesters of language training instead of one. 

As strengths of the program, teachers selec4%i greater opportunity for 
vei'bal involv®ixQnt through small group in3tructi<?li in the regular 

classroom situation; flexible, relevant cTirrieuluJa^ excellent instructional 
material and equipment; development of self-confid^o®; development of reading 
readiness concepts; transfer of training from tb® group to the cl^asi’oom 

situation; structured appros.ch to important language concepts idiich are often 
overlooked in the regular classroom; development of listening and speaking 
skills. Pupils were mx)tivat 0 d to participate in classroom activities. The 
project provided an. opportunity for closer comnruAiCs.tion between children and 
between children and an adult. 

As weaknesses of the program, the responding classroom toachero said that 
groups should be more homogenous as to language heOd^J morning language 
training interfered with regular classroom routlhe add c\*i‘r.lcui.um; the pioject 
should involve more <!hildren; and testing and time took too long. 



Conclusicns 



The soundness of •this project has been, supported by the evidence avai-la’ole 
from Tormal evaluations ?nade since the year 1966. The qualil}'- of the project 
hc.3 been cited by the American Institute for Research in the Behavioi’al 
sciences, by parents of pupils in the project, and by classirooii* teachers 
of pupils in the project. Three indicators of success were found during the 
cm-rent year's evaluation: 11 of 16 objectivej were accomplished, 7Q% of 327 

parents felt the project benefited their youngsters, axid 95% of 84 teachers 
perceived pupil improvement due to t. .. work of the project therapists. 
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RK^.DING CENTER 



GRADE I.£VEL: 



NUMBER OP PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET; 



2-8 

2,568 

$639,047.00 



STAFF: 


2 Supervising Teachers 




52 


Teanhers 




1 


Clerical 


SCHOOLS 


INVOLVED: 




Alien-Field 


Kilbourri 


Bethlehem Lutheran 


Auer 


LaFollette 


Boniface Consnurity 


Berger 


Lee 


Bruce-Guadalupe Commxanity 


Brov/n 


Lloyd 


Emmau» Lutheran 


Clarke 


MacDowell 


Francis Community- 


Elm 


Mein e eke 


Holy Ghost Lutheran 


Fifth 


Ninth 


Leo Community 


Forest Home 


Palmer 


Martin Luther 


Fourth 


Siefert 


King Community 


Garfield 


Twelfth 


Michael Community 


Holmes 


Twentxeth 


St. Stephen Lutheran 


Hopkins 


Vieau 


Urbaui Day Community 




Walnut 




HIOJEGT OPERATION AND CONTROL 


Division of Curriculima and Instruction 




Title I 


Office 
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READING CENl^ER 



... to provide additional service to children who are 
deficient in basic reading skills and to serve as a re- 
source to school personnel in the area of reading . . . 



PopxQation 

Pupils in grades 2 throiigh 8 
who were achieving in the lower 
two-thirds of their c3a,ss in 
reading, according to classroom 
teacher evaluation or standardized 
reading test scores, were eligible 
for reading center treatment. In 
addition, many of these children 
were perceived by teachers to have 
exhibited certain behavioral 
characteristics that might affect 
their reading achievement such as 
language deficiency; poor school 
attendance; disruptive, aggressive, 
or belligerent behavior; lethargic, 
disinterested, or inattentive 
behavior; and shyness or lack of 
self-confidence. 

Services of the reading resource 
teacher were available to the faculty 
and administration of all the public 
project schools. Utilization of 
this service was on a voluntary 
basis on the part of the school staff. 



Description 

The Reading Center Project was 
divided into two components in the 
public project schools — ^Reading 
Center Teacher and Reading Resoiirce 
Teacher. The non-public project 
schools were sensed by the Reading 
Center component only, 

Reading Centers provided in- 
tensive small group instruction in 
needed reading skills for daily 
periods of 30 minutes per group. 

The major areas of reading 
instruction emphasized were pre- 
reading skills such as auditory and 
visml discrimination; word re- 
cognition skills such as context 
clues, sight vocabulary, and phonetic 
analysis; vocabulary developnent 
inclvuiing use of the dictionary; 
comprehension s kill s including 
critical reading; study skills; and 
independent reading. 

Reading Center teachers spent 
a minimum of 50^ of their time 
providing individual or small group 
reading insti*uction. The remainder 
of their time was spent in serving 
as a resource person in the area 
of reading to classroom teachers, 
entire classes, and school adminis- 
trators. Services performed included 
teaching of demonstration lessons, 
help with grouping of children within 
a class, special diagnositc or place- 
ment testing, suggest3uig and helping 
to obtain various instructional 
materials and audio-visual aids, 
conducting of staff inservice sessions 
on teaching techniques in the area 
of reading. 



Objectives Evaluated 



At the conclusion of the Reading Center Project: 

1. 50 ^ of the middle primary pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer correctly 4 of 7 items involving 
rhyming words on the Word Analysis subtest of the Coopera- 
tive Primary Tests, items 1-7. 

2. 50 ^ of the middle primary pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer correctly 5 of 8 items involving 
initial sounds on the Word Analysis subtest of the Coopera- 
tive Primary Tests, items 8-15. 

3. 50 ^ of the middle primary pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer correctly 3 of 6 items involving 
ending sounds on the Word Analysis subtest of the Coopera- 
tive Primary Tests, items 16-21. 

4 . 50^ of the middle primary pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer correctly 2 of 6 items involving 
medial vowels on the Word Analysis subtest of the Coopera- 
tive Primary Tests, items 22-27. 

5 . 50 ^ of the middle primary pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will bo able to answer correctly 2 of 3 items involving 
matching sight words on the Word Analysis subtest of the 
Cooperative Primary Tests, items 40-42. 

6. 50 ^ of the middle primary pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer correctly 2 of 3 items involving 
matching pictures with initial sounds on the Word Analysis 
subtest of the Cooperative Primary Tests, items 47-49. 

7 . 50 ^ of the fourth grade pupils enrolled in the Reading Center 
will be able to answer correctly 15 of 50 items involving 
vocabulary on the Word Knowledge siibtest of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. 

8. 505^ of the fourth grade pupils enrolled in the Reading Center 
will be able to answer cori'ectly 13 of i+4 items involving 
comprehension on the Reading subtest of the Metropolitan 
Achievonent Tests. 



Evaliiation Procedures 

The Cooperative Primary Word Analysis subtest was administered to all 
second grade pupils in Title I schools in May, 1971 £-s part of the Title 
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Special Primary Testing Project. Project pupila scores on various reading 
skill items were tabxilated in order to meastire project objectives applicable 
at the second grade level. This subtest was also administei-ed in January, 

1971 , to a saiaple of project pupils in order to provide information as to the 
group's progress toward me jting the project's objectives at the half-way point 
of project participation. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Word Knowledge and Reading subtests wei'e 
actainistered to a san^sle of foiirth grade project participants in May, 1971* 

Pupil scores were tabulated in order to measiire project objectives applicable 
at the fourth grade level. These subtests i-jere also administered in January, 
1971 , to a sacQsle of project pupils in order to provide information as to the 
group's progress toward meeting the project's objectives at the half-way point 
of project participation. 

In I'iay, 1971, the Word Knowledge, Word Discriinination, and Reading subtests 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Battery were administered to a ssimple of 
fourth grade project pupils. Baseline data from these subtests were used to 
establish performance levels for objectives in various reading skill areas to 
be used in the evaluation of the 1971-1972 Reading Center Project at the 
fourth grade level, 

Reading resource teachers were asked to maintain a daily log of their 
resource activities during a one-week period in April, Information requested 
included type of activity, with or for whom, and type of media used. Resource 
teacheirs rated each activity for its effectiveness. In addition, they were 
asked to respond to a questionnaire concerning their involvement in the 
r-'scurce component and their perceptions of its strengths and weaknesses. 
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A ramdom sample of classroom teachers, who liad requested and received 
service from the reading resource teacher, were asked to evalmte b 7 means of 
a questionnaire this service specifically and the resource component in 
general as to effectiveness, value to pupils and teachers, operation, 
strengths, weaknesses, and plans for future resource service. 

Parents of a sample of second and fourth grade pupils, who participated 
in the Reading Center Teacher component of the project during the 1970-1971 
school year, were asked to respond to a questionnaire concerning parental 
knowledge of the project and their perceptions of their children's reading 
ability as compared to that prior to project participation. 

Previous Evalmtion Findings 

During the first semester of the project in spring, 1966, a pretest— 
posttest comparison group evaluation design was used to observe the reading 
achievement of project and comparison pupils on the California Reading Test. 

The project pupils averaged a five-month gain over a three id one-half month 
period as compared to the comparison pupils who gained an 3rage of only 
one month over the same period. This difference between ’oject and comparison 
groups was not statistically significant. A teacher rati ig scale found 
significant differences in favor of treatment pupils on scale items pertaining 
to eagerxiess to read, the use of basic reading skills, and the desire to leam 
through reading. 

The 1966-1967 formal evaluation used a pretest-posttest one group evaluation 
design to study project pupil reading growth measured oy the Calxfomia 
Reading Test and the Wide Range Achievement Test. The project pupils showed 
achievement gains that were greater than idaat was nor^/aliy expect eu for pupils 
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over a half year. i\ipil attitudes toward school, self, and reading did not 
change significantly over this period of time. 

The 1967-1968 formal evalxiation compeired pro.iect and comparison groups 
on their Metropolitan Reading Test scores. The reading scores for both groups 
■were adjusted for initial group differences in IQ, attendance, conduct, and 
report card grades. No significant differences were found between project 
and comparison pupils in reading achievement. 

In 1968 this project -was one of 20 exemplary projects for the education 
of disadvan'taged children in the United States cited by une Am^irica-. instiun.^ 
for Research in the Behavioral Sciences. 

The 1968-1969 formal e'valuation utilized a pretest-posttest comparison 
group evaluation design to compare reading and vocabulary sk ill s of project 
and comparison pupils. The criterion measiires for the fo\u*th and sixth grade 
pupils were the Vocabulary and Reading siabtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills. These test measures were adjusted for initial differences between 
project and comparison pupils in IQ, sex, age, and pretest Vocabiilary and 
Reading subtest scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 

No significant differences were fovmd between project and comparison 
pupils except at the fifth grade level vdiere comparison pupils scored sig. i- 
ficantly higher than project pupils on the Vocabulary subtest of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills. The reliability of these findings was lessened somewiiat 
by the inability of the adjusting variables to account for more than half of 
the pupil test performance. 

The 1969-1970 formal svaluation compared second grade project and com- 
parison groups on the Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests. Multiple regression and co-variance analyses using scores on 




these two subtests as criterion meastires - adjusting for initial group dafferences 
in sex, IQ, pretest Word Analyses and Reading subtest scores, report card 
reading level grade, and age - revealed no significant differences between 
project and comparison second graders. This was considered to be a positive 
finding. Since pupils showing the greatest disability were placed in the 
project, a lack of significant difference indicated that at the end of the 
pi^jject these pupils were performing as well as non— project pupils of lesser 
disability. 

A comparif'on wa£> made of project effectiveness on four groups of second 
grade participants c-ategorized by behavioral characteristics such as poor 
attendance, disniptive or aggressive behavior, inattentive or disinterested 
behavior, and shyness or lack of self-confidence. Again scores on the Word 
Analysis and Reading siibtests of the Cooperative Primary Tests were used as 
criterion measures in multiple regression and covariance analyses. Adjust- 
ments were made for initial group differences on variables such as sex, IQ, 
pretest scores on the Word Analysis and Reading subtests , report card, reading 
level grade, and age. There was insufficient evidence to state that any group 
did significantly better than another behaviorally categorized group receiving 
reading center treatment. 

As in the case of the second grade pupil analyses, foxrrth grade project 
and comparison groups did not differ significantly when Word Knowledge and 
Reading subtest scores of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were used as 
criterion measures in multiple regression and covariance analyses. Adjustments 
were laade for initial group differences in sex, IQ, pretest scores on the 
Vocabxilaiy and Reading subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, reading 
report card grade, and age. This was considered a positive finding since project 
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pupils at the end of treatment were performing as -well as non-project pupils 
of lesser reading disability^ 

Of the 46 Reading Center teachers, who had attended monthly inservice 
training sessions in preparation for their part—time role as reading resource 
teachers during the 1970“1971 school year, 90^ rated these sessions as good 
in terms of organization and said the sessions were good in terms of 
content. 



C;irrent Evalxiation Findings 



Objective 1 



505 S of the middle primary 
pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer 
correctly 4 of 7 items involving 
rhyming words on the Woi^i Analysis 
aubtest of the Cooperative Pr imar y 
Tests, items 1-7* 



Findings : 63^ of the 221 middle 

primary pupils tested in the ^Reading 
Center answered correctly 4 of '7 
items involving rhyming words on the 
Word Analysis subtest of the Coopera' 
tive Primary Tests, items 1-7, 

Result : This objective was met. 



Objective 2 

50 ^ of the middle primary 
pupils' enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer 
correctly 5 of 8 items involving 
initial sounds on the Word Analysis 
subtest of the Cooperative Primary 
Tests, items 8-15. 



Findings : 56^ of the middle primary 

pupils tested in the Reading Center 
answered correctly 5 of 8 items in- 
volving initial sounds on the Word 
Analysis subtest of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests, items 8-15. 

Result: This objective was met. 
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Ob.iect.ive 3 



50^ or the Eiiddie primary 
pu->-i'’ s enrolled in the Reading 
Ce oer will be able to answer 
correctly 3 of 6 itsns involving 
ending sounds on the Word Analysis 
subtest of the Cooperative Primary 
Tests, items 16-21. 



Findings ; of the 221 middle 

primary pupils tested in the Reading 
Center answered correctly 3 of 6 
items involving ending sounds on 
the Word Analysis subtext of the 
Cooperative Primary Tests, items 
16 - 21 . 

Result: This objective was met. 



Objective U 



50 ^ of the middle primary 
pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer 
correctly 2 of 6 items involving 
medial vowels on the Word Analysis 
aubtest of the Cooperative Primary 
Tests, items 22-27. 



Flr.din pj a : of the 221 middle 

primary pupils tested in the Reading 
Center answered correctly 2 of 6 
items involving medial vowels on 
the Word Analysis subteat of the 
Cooperative Primary Tests, items 
22-27. 

Result: This objective was met. 



Object ive 5 

50^ of the middle primary 
pupils enrolled in the Reading 
Center will be able to answer 
correctly 2 of 3 items involving 
matching sight words on the 
Word Analysis subtest of the 
Cooperative Primary Tests, items 
40-A2. 



Findings : 74^ of the 221 middle 

primary pupils tested in the Reading 
Center answered correctly 2 of 3 
itWQs involving matching sight 
words on the Word Analysis subtest 
of the Cooperative Primary Tests, 
items 40 - 42 . 

Result : This objective was met. 
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Ob ' ^ective 6 

50^ of the niiddle primary pupils 
enrolled in the Reading Center "will 
be able to answer correctly 2 of 3 
items involving matchisig pictures with 
initial somds on the Word Analysis 
subtest of the Cooperative Primai*y 
Tests, items 47-49. 



Findings ; 63^ of the 221 middle 

primary' pupils tested in the Reading 
Gentei' answered correctly 2 of 3 items 
involving matching pictxires with 
initial sounds on the Word Analysis 
subtest of the Cooperative Primary 
Tests, items 47-49* 

Result ; This objective was met. 



Objective 7 

50^ of the fourth grade pupils 
enrolled in the Reading Center will 
be able to answer correctly 15 of 50 
items involving vocabtilary on the 
Word Knowledge subtest of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests. 



Findings ; 37^ of the 9S fourth grade 

pupils tested in the Reading Center 
answered correctly 15 of 50 items 
involving vocabulary on the Word 
I&iowledge subtest of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Testa. 

Result ; This objective was not met. 



Objective 8 

50^ of the fourth grade pupils 
enrolled in the Eeadizig Center will 
be able to answer correctly 13 of 44 
Items involving comprehension on the 
Reading subtest of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. 



Findings ; 5C3^ of the 98 fourth grade 
pupils tested in the Reading Center 
answered correctly 13 of 44 items 
involving cmigprvvhenalon on the Reading 
subtest of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests. 



Result ; This objective was met 



Classrocan Teacher Questionnaire 



Eighty —one percent of a randcsa sample of 128 classroom teachers, who 
had requested and received service frcam the readiiig resource teacher, evaluated 
this service specifically and the resource component in general. Eighty-three 
percent of the responding teachers rated the service given to them, and their 
pupils as effective, and sixty percent planned to involve the reading resource 
teacher to a greater degree next year. 

The strengths of the project were the availability of a raeiding specialist 
and materials, the coordination of reading instruction, and the consistency 
of testing and diagnosis provided,, Classroom teachers suggested that there be 
more classroom visitations and more in-school time for planning and feedback. 

Parent Questionnaire 

Questionnaires were returned by 138 of 239 parents of second grade project 
pupils (58^) and by 112 of 184 parents of foTirth grade project pupils (61^), 

Of those second grade parents respOTidivig, 89^ knew that their children were 
participating in the project; and 875^ felt that the project liad helped their 
children very much. Eighty-five percent said that their children read better 
than at the beginning of the project, and 59^ responded that their children 
now read more at home than before the project began. 

Of the fourth grade parents responding to the questionnaire, 94J^ knew 
that their children wei*e paarticipating in the project; and 73/S felt that the 
project had helped their children very much. Eighty-two percent responded 
that their children read better than at the beginning of the pioject, and 51^ 
said that their children now read more at home. 
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Rec’.ding Resource Teacher Ques-bionnaire 



Most of the resoTorce teachers reported that 50^ of their time "was allocatec 
as reading center teacher and 50^ as resource teacher. This was felt to be 
an ideal allocation of time. Strengths of the project listed by the resource 
teachers included the promotion of a team idea in the teaching of reading, the 
assistance given to teachers in making them aware of new materials and methods 
for teaching reading, and the overall view of reading problems in the total 
school. The previous weaknesses listed were the lack of released time for 
planning conferences -with teachers, the need for better definition of role 
so that "odd" jobs were not assigned, and the need for better dissemination 
of whc ' the resource teacher could offer the classroom teacher. 

Conclusions 

The Reading Center Project im roved this year's instructional outcomes 
by accomplishing seven of eight objectives whose performance levels were based 
on last year's instn’ jomes. This year and in previous years, the 

project has been one exemplary projects for '■'e education of dis- 

advantaged pupils cited by the American Institute for Research in the Behaviora] 
Sciences. An evaluation rating of good was assigned to the project on the 
basis of instructional improvement as well as the favorable ratings given by 
parents, classroom teachers, and school administrators. 












SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN 



grade LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPII5: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



Kindergart ©n 
317 

$ 183 , 068.00 

1 Kindergarten Specialist* 
14 Teachers** 

14 Teacher Aides 



Aner Avenue 
Broim 

Forest Home 

Garfield 

Holmes 

Kilboum 

Lee 



Lloyd 

MacDowell 

Ninth 

Siefert 

Twentieth 

Vieau 



PROJECT OPERATION ANH CCmiOL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



•*Board Funded 
■**50^ Board Funded 
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SPECIAL KINEERGARTEM 



. • « to siistaln the gains made in the Head Start 
Program and insure continuity of learning ••• 



Popxilation 

Special Kiadergart®! children 
were five years of age on or before 
November 1, 1970* These children 
came from homes -where poverty con- 
ditions existed. The classes included 
a large azootmt of former Head Staoi; 
enroUees and those children >ho 
have not had an opportunity to 
enroll in the Head Start Program. 



Description 

The Special Kindergarten 
Project -was a full day project -which 
included a hot lunch and a nap. 
Children -were in-volved in indi-vidual 
and group acti-vities, -work-play 
periods, field tiuLps, and outdoor 
acti-vities. The supportive services 
personnel associated -with the project 
were speech therapists, psychologists,, 
nutritionist, social workers, and 
medical personnel. 

The major goals of the Special 
Kindergarten Project were to improve 
ptqpil achievement and behavior tty 
focusing on oral expression, motiva- 
tion to eichieve, and social awareness* 
The teachers concentrated on helping 
the children become acquainted with 
the person, places, and things in 
their school environment and attempt- 
ed to dev^op the understand-’ a; of 
roles, locations, ater- 

ials related -bo the vs^^^_ronment 

Specific acti-vities included the 
following: 1) Painting, crayoning, 

cutting, pasting, -working -with wood, 
water play and sand play, solving 
pussies, manipulating form boards, 
building and playing with blocks and 
toys. 2) Carrying on infoimal con- 
versation, reading and telling 
stoxd.es, -watching film strips, acting 
out stories, and using the Peabody 
Kit. 3) Perfojsning rhythmic move- 
ment to music, performing ptjysical 
recreation activities, practicing 
simple table maimers, etc. 
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Objectives Evalxiated 



After an acadeaoic year in the project: 

1. 75^ of the Special Kindergarten children will be able to 
name six o\it of twelve persons in Category A* at the end 
of the school year, 

2, 9$^ of the Special Kindergarten children will be able to 
say their first and last name, 

3« 95% of the Special Kindergarten children will address the 

teacher and teacher aide by name, 

4» 65% of the Special Kindergarten children will be able to 

d^ine orally the function of eight out of twel\ e roles in 
Category ^at the end of the school year, 

5, 75% of the Special Kindergarten children will be able to 
name and find ten out of fourteen areas in Category B* 
at the end of the school year. 

6, 99^ of the Special Kindergaiten child 'er will be able to 
find the kindergarten room and their pJ.ayground area, 

7, 60^ of the Special Kinder^Liten childrc/.. will be able to 
define orally the function of ten out of fourteen places 
in Category 

8, 75% of the Special Kindergarten child will be able to 
name 49 out of 49 items in Categoiy C^, 

9, 50^ of the Special Kindergarten children will be able to 
define orally the function of 20 oiit of 49 items, 

10, 65% of the Special Kindergarten children will l.e able to 

s^ect specific colors ^ control the amo\mt of paint on the 
brush, fill seme areas of large paper selectively, and 
present ideas pictorically, 

11# 75% of the Special Kindergasrten children will hold the 

scissors in good cutting position, hold the paper securely, 
and control the direction of free cutting. 

12, 75J' of the Special Kindergarten children will select the 

items for clay work (smock, oilcloth, board and accessories), 
select the amount of clay reeded, and x/ork the clay to shape 
representative forms. 



■K-Itesns in categories A, B, and C appear on page 49. 
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13. 70^ of the Special Kinder^:irten children vdll choose the 
kind of block that fits building plans, use appropriate 
accessories, share ideas and play with fellow builders, 
and put back blocks on the proper shelf by Hatching size 
and shape o 

14. ^ 5 % of the Special Kindergarten children will go to the 
manipulative center, select on© item to use individually 
or with a friend, follow initial directions for proper 
handling, and rettim materials to their proper place. 

15. 50^ of the children vjili answer correctly at least six 
out of sixteen items as measured by the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests, Word Meaning siibtest. 

16. 50^ of the children will answer correctly nine out of 
sixteen it^ns as measured by the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, Listening subtest. 

17. 50^ of the children will answer correct- V nine out of 
fourteen items as meastared by the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, Matching subtest. 

18. 50^ of the children will Mnswer correctly nine out of twenty- 
six xtens as measured by the Met3X)politan R^diness Tests, 
Numbers subtest. 



19. 505^ of the children will answer correctly five out of 
sixteen Items as measured by the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, Alphabet subtest. 

20, of the children will answer correctly three o\ib of 
fourteen iteo^ as measured by the MetropojLitan Readiness 
Tests, Copying subtest. 

21. 90^ of the children will be able to name 20 out of 30 body 
parts in Category at the end of the school year. 

22, 75^ of the children will be able to define orally the function 
of 15 out of 30 it®03 in Category D^at the end of the school 
year. 

23 . 50^ of the Special Kindergarten children will attain a Perceptual- 

Motor IQ score of 96 or better on the Vane Kindergaiten Tost 
given in May. 

24. 50^ of the Special Kindergarten chiiLdren will autain a Man IQ 

score of 105 or better on the Vane Kindergarten Teat given 
in May. 



75^ of the children will be rated average or above on a locally 
devised social— motional behavior rating scale. 
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Category A 
Persons 

Child — Fir^t and Last Name 

Teacher — Name 

Teacher Aide ~ Name 

Principal 

Secretary 

Engineer 

Crossing Guard 

Parent 

Nurse 

Social Worker 
Cook 

Psychologist 



Category 3 
Places 

Kinder^uten Room 

CloakrocOT. — Coat Hooks 

Lavatory 

Hallways 

School Offices 

Entrance and Exit 

Playground 

Housekeeping Comer 

Science Comer 

Book Comer 

Lunchroom 

Kitchen 

Library 



Category C 
Things 



Light Switch 
Window Shade 
Desk 
Cupboard 
Bulletin Board 
Window — Window Sill 
Chest of Drawers 
Ironing Boai^ 

Tea Kettle 
Strainer 
Pots 
Pans 



Aqtiarixmi 

FlcUin^ Board 

Pegs — Pegboards 

Puzssle — Puzzle Rack 

Clay — Clay Pail 

Paint — Paper 

Brush — • Brush Handle 

Yam — String 

Paste 

Scissors 

Hollow Blocks 

Unit Blocks 

Waste Paper Basket 

Bmom — Di^tpan 



Walking Board 
Rocking Boat 
Rail Fence 
Balance Beam 
Tricycle 
Scooter 
Jump Rope 
Balls 

Walking Cans 

Far ’ 

Flag 

Games 



Category D 
Body Parts 



Head 


Eyebrows 


Shoulder 


Palm 


Spine 


Eyes 


Es'^lashes 


Arm 


Cheat 


Shin 


Ears 


Tongue 


Elbow 


Back 


i^ee 


Nose 


Eyelids 


Hand 


Thigh 


Ankle 


Mouth 


Neck 


Waist 


Hip 


Heel 


Chin 


Collar Bone 


Fingers 


Leg 


Toe 
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Evaluation Procediires 



A comparison of student achievement to stated behavioral objectives was 
used to determine project success. Each objective was stated in terms of 
pupil terminal behavior, and the total pupil popvilation was used to determine 
if the objectives had been met. Teacher's were given a class record book in 
order to obtain a record of each child’s development. The record books were 
tab\alated in January, at the end of the first semester, to determine group 
progress at this point and to establish enabling objectives for next year's 
project* The record books were tabulated at the completion of the project to 
determine whether the objectives had been obtained. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1968-1969 formal eval-uation centered around pupil growth in IQ and 
ratings of the project by parents, administrators, and teachers. Pt^ils in 
the Special Kindergarten project had higher IQ scores than did regular kinder- 
garten pupils when measured by the Pintner-Ctumingham Prinsiry awtr’^r, 

former Head Start pispils in e^arten did not score significantly 

higher than former Head Sta£*t pupils in regular kindergarten when measured by 
the same test. 

Administrat ors, parents, and teachers expressed favorable responses 
toward the value nf tbe project in preparing pupils for school. 

The 1969-1970 formal evaluation found that Special Kindergarten pupi— 3 
scored significantly better than similar pupils enrolled in regular kinder-pi^cten 
in the areas of pe~’cep«ion, cvognir.ion, listening, and expression as measuir*id 



bj the Anton Breriner DevelopaeataL Gestalt Test of School Read-mesa. Duiirag 
this year, teachers rated pupils as average or above on social-emotional 

O 
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behavior and self-confidence scales, and parents perceived the pro;Ject to be 
a valuable means to develop pupil read in ess for school. 

The 1969-1970 summer school evaluation attempted to establish baseline 
data for the behavioral objectives Ttsed in this ctirrent report. 



C\irrent Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

75^ of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will be able to 
Tiame six out of twelve persons 
in Category A at the end of the 
school year. 



Findings : & 2 $> of the pupil popula- 

tion were able to name six out of 
twelve persons in Category A at the 
end of the school year. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 2 

9$^ of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will be able to 
Si their first and last naneo 



Findinga : 9^ of the pupil popula- 

tion were able to say their first 
and last name. 



Restalt ; The objective was met. 



Objective 3 



Findings : 95^ of the pupil popula- 

tion ware able to address the 
teacher and teacher aide by name. 



95 % of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will address the 
teacher and teacher aide by name. 



Reaiilt « The objective was met. 



Qb.iective 4 



65/2 of the Special Kinder- 
gSLTten children will be able to 
define orally the fvtnction of 
eight out of twelve roles in 
Category A at the end of the 
school year* 



Findings. ; 15 % of the pupil popula- 
tion were able to define ox*ally the 
f\inction of eight out of t'>irelve 
roles in Category A at the end of 
the school year. 

Result ; The objective was met. 



Qb.iective 5 



755b of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will be able to 
name and find ten out of fovirteen 
areas in Category B at the end of 
the school year. 



Findings : 91^ of the pupil popula- 
tion >/ere able to name and find ten 
o\it of fourteen areas in Category B 
at the end of the school year. 

Result: The objective was met. 



Objective 6 



99?2 of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will be able to 
find the kindergarten room and 
their playground area. 



Findings ; 99^ of the pupil popula- 
tion were able to find the kinder- 
garten room and their playground area 

Result: The objective was met. 



Qb.iective 7 

60^ of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will be able to 
define orally the function of ten 
out of fourteen places in Category 

B. 



Findings : 87^ of the pupil popula- 

tion were able to define orally 
the fimction of ten out of fourteen 
places in Category B. 

Result: The objective was met. 
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Ob ,i active 8 



75^ o£ the Special ■ Kinder- 
garten children will be able to 
name 49 out of 49 items in 
Category C« 



Findings : 12^ of the pupil popula- 
tion were able to name 49 out of 49 
it ms in Category C. 

■ Kesult ; The objective was not met. 



Objective 9 



50^ of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will be able to 
define orally the fimction of 20 
out of 49 items. 



Findings : 90^ of the pupil popula- 

tion were able to define orally 
the itinction of 20 out of 49 items. 

Result ; The objective was met. 



Ob-i active 10 

65% of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will be able to 
select specific colors, control 
the amount of paint on the brush, 
fill some areas of large paper 
selectively, and present ideas 
pictorically. 



Findings ; 605S of the pupil popxila- 

tion were able to select specific 
colors, control the amount of paint 
on the brush, fill some areas of 
large paper selectively, and present 
ideas pictorically. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 



Objective 11 

75% of the Special Kinder- 
garten children will hold the 
scissors in good cutting position, 
hold the paper securely, and 
control the direction of free 
cutting. 



Findings : 82^ of the pupil popula- 

tion were able to hold the scissors 
in good cutting position, hold the 
paper securely, and control the 
direction of free cutting. 

Result : The objective was met. 
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Objective 12 



75^ of the Special Kinder- 
garten children v/ill select the 
items for clay work (sniock, 
oilcloth, board and accessories), 
select the amount of clay needed, 
and work the clay to shape repre- 
sentative forais. 



Findings ; 50^ of the pupil popula- 

tion were able to select the items 
for clay vork (smock, oilcloth, 
board and accessories), select the 
amount of clay needed, and work 
the clay to shape representative 
forms. 



Restilt i The objective was not met. 



Objective 13 

70^ of the Special Kinder- 
garten childi^sn ^^11 choose the 
land of block that fits bvolding 
plans, use appropriate accessories, 
share ideas and play with fellow 
builders, and put back blocks on 
the proper shelf by matching size 
and shape. 



Findings ; of the pupil popula- 

tion were able to choose the kind 
of block that fits building plans, 
use appropriate accessories, stiare 
ideas and play with fellow builders, 
and put back blocks on the proper 
shelf by matching size and shape. 

Resialt : The objective was not met. 



Objective U+ 



85% of the SpeciAl Kinder- 
garten children will go to the 
manipialative center, solect one 
item to use individually or with 
a friend, follow initial directions 
for proper handling, and return 
materials to its place. 



Findings ; 83% of the pupil poptila- 

tion were able to go to the manipu- 
lative center and select one item 
to use individually or with a friend, 
follow initial directions for proper 
handling, and retium materials to 
its place. 

Result : The objective was not met. 
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Ob.jective 15 



50^ of the children wHl 
answer correctly at least six 
out of sixteen items ae measxired 
by the Metropolitan Headiness 
Tests, V/ord Meaning subtest. 



Findings : of tlie pupil pop-ifLa- 

tion were able to answer correctly 
at least six out of saxteer. itesns 
as measured by the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests, Word Mfianing stibtest. 



Result ; The objective 'was met*. 



Objective 16 

50^ of the chil.dren will 
answer correctly nine out of 
sixteen items as sasured by 
the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, Listening subtsst. 



Findings ; 68% of the pupil popiilii— 

tion were able to answer correctljr 
nine out of sixteen items as measiured 
by the Metropolitan fisadiness Tests, 
listening subtests. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 17 



50% of the children will 
answer correctly nine out of 
fourteen itans as measured by 
the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 
l^atching subtest. 



Findings : 40% of the pupil popula- 

tion were able to answer correctly 
nine out of foiirteen items as 
measured by the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, Matching subtest. 



Restilt ; The objective was not met. 



Objective 18 

50% of the children wil-L 
answer correctly nine out of twenty- 
six items as measured by the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 

Numbers subtest. 



Findings : 73% of the pupil popula- 

tion vrere able to answer correctly 
nine out of twenty-six items as 
measured by the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, Numbers subtest. 



Result ; The objective ■was met 



Objective 19 



50 ^ of the children -will 
answer correctly five out of 
sjbcteen items as measured by the 
Metropolitan Readiness Teats, 
Alphabet subtest. 



Fijidings r 89^ of the pupil popula- 
tion were able to answer correctly 
five out of sixteen items as 
measured by the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests, Alphabet subtest. 



Result: The objective was met. 



Objective 20 



505o of the children will 
answer correctly three out of 
fourteen items as measured by 
the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, Copying subtest. 



Findings ; 78^ of the pupil popula- 
tion were able to answer correctly 
three out of fourteen items as 
measured by the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests, Copying subtest. 

Reaul t : The objective was met. 



Objective 21 



90% of the children will be 
able to name 20 out of 30 body 
parts in Category D at the end of 
the school year. 



Findings ; 91^ of the children were 
able to name 20 out of 30 bo(^ parts 
in Category D at the end of the 
school year. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 22 



7^% of the children will be 
able to define orally the function 
of 15 out of 30 items in Category D 
at the end of the school year. 



Findings ; 79% of the children were 
able to define orally the function 
of 15 out of 30 items in Category D 
at the end of the school year. 



Result: The objective was met. 




Objective 23 



50^ of the Special Kinder- 
garten children vail attain a 
Perceptual-Motor IQ score of 
96 or better on the Vane Kinder- 
garten Test given in May. 



fM ndi ngs : 64^ of the Special Kin- 

dergarten children were able to 
attain a Perceptual— Motor IQ score 
of 96 or better on the Vane Kinder- 
garten Test given in May. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 24 



50^ of the Special Kinder- 
garten children vd.ll attain a 
Man IQ score of 105 or better on 
the Vane Kindergartoti Test given 
in May. 



bindings: 60^ of the Special 

Kindergarten children were able to 
attain a Man IQ score of 105 or 
better on the Vane Kindergarten 
Test given in May, 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 25 



75/S of the children will be 
able to be rated average or above 
on a locally devised social— onotion— 
al behavior rating scale. 



Findings : 69^ of the children were 

able to be rated average or above 
on a locally devised social-enotional 
behavior rating scale. 

Result; The objective was not met. 
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Conclusions 



For the present year, eighteen of twenty-five objectives were met. Most 
of these objectives were formulated from previous experience with pupils in 
the kindergarten summer school project. An evaluative rating of good was 
given to the project because it did improve upon the outccmes produced last 
year in simnner school. Previous evaluation findings, based upon a classical 
research design, indicated that project i^apHs were better prepared for 
school after treatment than were similar pupils enrolled in regular kinder- 
.arten. This project has successfully shcr^'n its effectiveness in the area 
of school readiness. 





-proaT.TSH AS A SECOMD 






GKAC£ XiEiVjEL • 



K-12 



NUMBES OF PUPILS; 180 



PROJECT BUDGET; $56,778.00 



STAFF 



1 CurriculoEa £<]p«cialiist* 
3 Teachers 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED; 



Allen-Fi^ 

Clarke 

Fifth 

Forest Home 
Garfield 
Holmes 
Hopkins 



Kosciuszkc 

Lincoln 

South Division 
West Division 



Bruce Guadalupe 



MacDowell 

McKinley 

Fsalmer 

Vieau 



PROJECT OPERATICai AMD CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



«Board Funded 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND UiNGUAGE 



to provide speciaX instruction for recently 
arrived foroign-bom students unable to under- 
stand and spea^ English « • • 



Population 

Participants in the projects 
were newly a 3 crived foreign— bom 
pt^jils with an English language 
handicap. Children bom in the 
United States were eligible if 
their English comniunication 
skills have been hindered by 
the foreign language spoken 
at home. 

The selection process involved 
the judgment of the school principal 
that a pt^il had a significant lang- 
uage handicap^ a refeirral to the 
coordinator of foreign languages^ 
and the coi*roboration of the 
principal's judgment by a project 
teacher on the basis of pupil 
performance on an individual in— 
foxmal oral conqprehension and 
speaking test. 




Description 

The major goals of this 
project were to improve pupil 
achiev^ent in oral and i-aritten 
expression, reading, and work 
study skills* Positive social, 
values, attitudes toward school 
and good study habits were also 
emphasized. 

Pupils were withdrawn from 
their regular classrooms for 
two to five periods per week. 

The instructional period was 
20 minutes for kindergarten 
pupils, 30 minutes for pupils 
in grades 1 - 4 , and apprcfldLinately 
one hour for pupils above fifth 
grade. It was expected that 
enrollment of a pupil continue 
until the mastery tests in the 
skill areas were passed or trabil 
the end of two years in the 
project. 






At the point of depart lire frora the project: 

!♦ At least 31^ of the pupils enrolled in the project -will b© able 
to master each of 17 subtests coveririg four ar-eas of verbal 
conanunication. skills: understanding, speaking, reading, 

and iiiriting* 

During the project; 

2. Pupils will demons orate a positive attitude toward school ^ 
exhibiting behaviors perceived to be indicative of ^ a positive 
attitude and recorded on a school attitude check list by 
teachers. 



The I 968 -I 969 formal evaluation found that teachers not in the project, 
but at the project schools, believed that pupil self-inage and attitude 
toward school improved as a result of the project. 

The 1969— 1970 formal evaluation found that 31^ of the pzoject p upil s 
were able to master the skills necessary to work well in regular class- 
room situations. The data indicated that 77% of the pupils held positive 
attitudes toward school routine and 53^ practiced good study habits. 



At least 31^ of the pupils enrolled in the project will be able 
to master each of 17 sufctests covering four areas of verbal 
communication skills: understanding, speaking, reading, 

and writing. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Ob.iective 1 



'Phrajuation Procedures : At the end 

of the semester, pxapils enrolled 



in the project were given the 
English as a Second Language 



Findings ; of the pupils en- 

rolled in the project were able 
to master each of the 17 subtests 



Achievement Tests. The percentage 
of pupils who successfully mastered 
the tests was compared to the per- 
centage stated in the objective. 



Result ; The objective was met. 
See Table 3« 



TABLE 3 



C024PARIS0K OF MGLISH AS A SECa^D LANGUAGE 
ACHIEV5£'IE3IT PROFICIMCY STATUS OF PROJECT PUPILS 
FOR 1969-1970 AND 1970-1971 ACADEMIC YE’ IS 



Number of Paplls 

Enrolled 
Proficient 
Left Project 



1969-1970 

182 

57 

101 



1970-1971 

180 

74 

105 



Objective 2 

Pupils vfill demonstrate a positive attitude toward school by 
eochibiting behaviore perceived to be indicative of a positive 
attitude and recorded on a school attitude check list by 
teachers a 



PSraluation Procedures : A behavior 

check list was designed to cover- 
tho area of school roiitine accep- 
tance^ study habits^ cultural 
heritage^ and social developaiient* 
Pupils were given the check list 
at the eiui of the project. The 
data was analyzed to see whether 
a positive pupil attitude did 
eodLst and how this attitude 
differed frcMn last year*s 
project pupil attitude. 



Findings t During the project, 
pupils deaonstrated a positive 
attittule toward school by eoc- 
hibiting bdiaviors perceived 
by teachers as indicative of 
a positive attitude. 

Result ; The objective was met. 
See Figure 5. 







H 




I 11% N=83 



M 1969 -a 



Kaowledge and Acceptance of Scliool Routine 
Exanples: 

(a) Follovfs rules for crossing streets, traffic regulations. 

(b) Understands and follows classroom rules. 



II 



)-1971 1 



59^ N=79 



i. 1969-1 



53% ^N=83 



Practice of Good Study Habits 
Examples: 

(a) Begins work pronptly. 

(b) Shows initiative in doing more than is assigned. 



Ill 



1970-1 



I 40^— N=79 



>-1970 



i 36^ ^N=S3 



Appreciation of His Cultural Heritage and the New Cultural Patterns 
Sicanples: 

(a) Brings objects to class which illustrates his native culture 

(b) Demonstrates awareness of basic cultural values of the 
United States, such as national holidays, heroes, sports 
figures, and music. 



IV 



m 1970-1 



16 % ^N=79 



>-1970^ 



^ 68^— N^3 



Social Development 
Ibcamples: 

(a) Enters into games during free play. 

(b) Is willing to accept responsibility, such as taking 
a note to the office, transmitting a verbal message. 



Fig. 5 — Percent of Elementary English as a Second Langurs Project 
Pupils Ejchibiting Behaviors Which Suggest Positive Attitude 
for the 1970-1971 and 1969-1970 Project Years. 
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Conclusions 



The project achieved its stated goals. Not only did the project succeed 
in having a higher percentage of px:ipils attain mastery in their new language 
this year than last year, but pupil attitudes toward school in5>roved. The 
findings were positi-p^e and were indicative of project success. 



Secondary Academic Projects 



1. Pulton Reading Center 

2, Secondary Mathematics 
3 • Instrumental Muc .Lc 

4. Secondary Learning Centers 

a» Fulton Junior High School 
b# Kosciuszko Junior High School 
c* Lincoln Junior-Senior High School 
d. Roosevelt Jmior High School 
e* South Division Hi^ School 

f. Wells Junior High School 

g. West Division High School 

h. North Division High School (Not Evaluated) 



FULTOJ READINS CENTER 



CSADE LEVEL: 7-*9 

NUMEDER OF PUPILS; 45 
PROJECT BUDGET: $16,ZL5.00 

STAFF; 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED; 

Fulton 



2 Reading Teachers'^ 



HIOJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curzdculuni and Instruction 
Title I Office 



*Boar4 iFimded— One Teacher 



ERIC 



90 
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PULTON READING CENTER 



• a multi— facted approach to increasing the reading 
achievement of j\mior high school pupils ... 



Population 
Facet I: Leaming-100 

First consideration was given 
to those pupils >dxo had received 
instruction in the 1969-1970 
project. The rerriainder of pupils 
for the I 97 O-I 97 I project were 
selected from those vdio scored 
below 4*0 on the Nelson Reading 
Test given in May, 1970. 



Facet II: Tutorial Reading 

Pupils selected for this 
facet obtained minjjnum reading 
levels of 2*1 and xrtaxintum 3.evels 
of 3*1 on the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test, These pupils also 
exhibited severe behavior problems 
and were referred to the project 
by their language arts teachers. 



Description 

Facet I: Leaming-100 

This instmctional program 
stressed the development of com- 
munication skills with particular 
emphasis on reading. Automated 
instruction was provided in 
addition to printed materials 
written on the second, thizxi, and 
fourth grade level. Classes were 
organized into team-pairs with pupils 
of comparable ability working 
together. The instruction was cyclic 
in nature with each cycle focusing 
on the development of word meaning, 
word analysis, spelling, con^rehension 
skills combined iniith rate devdopment, 
and the application of these skills 
in silent reading and exercises. 

Facet II: Tutorial Reading 

Teacher aides, high school 
students, and volunteers were trained 
as tutors to help pupils increase 
their reading ability. 

Four phases of instruction 
were carried out for each chapter 
of reading material used: 1) 

the learning of single, sight words, 

2 ) the oral reading of words in 
content, 3) silent reading for 
inci*eased speed and understanding, 
and 4 ) responding to comprehension 
questions for the chapter. 




•f*V7 



oe 




Objectives Evaluated 



Facet I: Leaming-100 

1, At the end of the project^ 50% of the pupils enrolled in Learning— 
100 1(011 be able to answer correctly 19 of 36 items involving 
vocabulary skills measured on the Vocabulary subtest of the 
Gates— MacGinitie Reading Test, Survey D (Form 2)* 

2. At the end of the project, 50% of the pupils enrolled in Laming— 
100 will be able to answer co3?rectly 21 of 50 items involving 
conqp rehens ion skills measured on the Con^irehension subfcest of the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Survey D (Form 3)* 



Facet II: Tutorial Reading 

1. At the end of the project, 50% of the pupils enrolled in the 
tutoid-al phase will be able to answer correctly 49 of 100 
items on the Wide Range Achievement Test, Reading subtest. 

2. At the end of the project, 50% of the pupils enrolled in the 
tutorial phase will be able to pronounce correctly 205 of the 
220 Dolch words. 

3. At the end of the project, 50^ of the pupils enrolled in the 
tutorial phase will be able to answer correctly 13 of the 50 
items on the Conqprehension subtest of the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test, Survey D (Form 3)o 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1968-1969 formal evaluation compared project pupils and non-project 
pupils on the Word Knovledge and Reading subtests of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. The posttest scores were analyzed by a mifLtiple regression 
covariance model. The resulting evidence was insufficient to conclude 
that pjToject pupils did better or worse than non— project pupils on the 
Word Knowledge and Reading subtests. 

The 1969-1970 formal evaluation found that the project successfully met 
seven of eight objectives. Project pupils in the Leaming-100 phase scored 
as well or better on the Kelson Reading Test than comparison non— project 
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pupils. The pr-ojsct pupils also lessened ‘che difference betvreen their age- 
grade placement and reading achievement level as measured by the Nelson 



Reading Test. Pupils in the Adaption of the Staats Motivated Learning Pro- 
cedure phase increased their reading achievement three months over their 
pre-Vft.de Range Achievement Test reading level and scored significantly higher 
than coBq)arison pupils on the posttest. The pupils in this phase increased 
their number of correct responses on the Basic Sight Vword Test by ^ and had 
fewer extreme behavior referral oards than comparison pupils. Finally, the 
i*eading resource teachers increased the number of reading resource materials 
used over the previous year. 



Current JiValuation Findings 



Facet I: Learning— 100 



Ob.lectlve 1 

At the end of the project, 50^ of the pupils enrolled in Learning— 
100 will be able to anex-rer correctly 19 of 36 it®os involving 
vocabulary skills measured on the Vocabulary subtest of the 
Gates— MacQinitie Reading Test, Survey D (Form 2). 



Evaluation Procedures ; The Voca- 
bulary subtest of the Gates- 
HacGlnitie Reading Test was 
administered to pupils at the 
end of the project. The 
observed percentage of pupils 
correctly answering 19 itans 
was conqpared to the percentage 
expected in the objective. 



Findings! At the end of the 
project, 60%’ of the AO pupils 
tested in Leaxming-lOO wex*e 
aliLe to answer correctly 19 
of the 36 itaas involving 
vocabulary skills. 

Result : The objective was met. 





Ob.lective 2 



At the end of the project, 50^ of the piipils enrolled in. Learning- 
100 will be able to answer correctly 21 of 50 iteetns involving 
cofflc^rehension skills measured on the Con^jrehension subtest of the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Survey D (Form 3)« 



'RvAliiation Procedures ; The Ccaqpre— 
hension subtest of the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test was 
administered to pupils at the end 
of the project* The observed 
percentage of pupils mastering 
at least 21 items was compared 
to the percentage expected in the 
objective. 



At the end of the 
project, 53^ of the AO ptapils 
tested in Leaming-100 were 
able to answer correctly 21 
of the 50 itens involving 
coaqprehension ski ll s. 

Result ; The objective was met. 



Facet II: Tutorial Reading 



Objective 1 

At the end of the project, 50^ of the students enrolled in the 
tutorial phase xdll be able to answer correctly A9 of 100 it«ns 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test, Reading subtest. 



TihraT nation Procedures : The Reading 

subtest of the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test was administered to 
pupils at the end of the project. 
The observed percentage of pupils 
mastering at least A9 items was 
coarpared to the percentage expected 
in the objective. 



Findings : At the end of the 

project, 67/S of the six pupils 
tested in the tutorial phase 
were able to answer correctly 
49 of the 100 items on the 
Wide Range Achiev«nent Test> 
Reading subtest. 

Result: The objective was met. 
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Objective 2 



At the end of the project, 50^ of the pupils enrolled in the 
tutorial phase "will be able to pronounce correctly ^5 of the 
220 Dolch vrords. 



Evaluation Procedures ; The Dolch 
Basic Sight Word Test was adminis- 
tered to pupils at the end of the 
project. The observed percentage 
of pupils mastering at least 205 
words was compared to the percen- 
tage expected in the objective. 



Findings ; At the end of the 
project, of the six: pupils 

tested in the tutorial phase 
were able to pronounce correctly 
205 of the 220 Dolch words. 

Result I The objective was met. 



Ob.iective 3 

At the end of the project, 50/^ of the pirsi_:-£ enrolled in the 
tutorial phase w3.11 be able tc answer corr^-ictliy 13 cf the 50 



items on the Con^srehension 
Reading Test. 

Evaluation Procedures ; The Con?>re— 
hension subtest of the Gates— 
MacGinitie Reading Test was 
adzninistered to pupils at the 
end of the project. The obseinred 
percentage of pupils mastering at 
least 13 items was compared tc 
the percentage expected in the 
objective. 



subtest of th 3 es— MacGiirit ie 



Findings i At the end of the 
project, 1 . 00 % of the five 
pupils tested in the tutorial 
phase were able to answer 
correctly 13 of the 50 items 
on the Coopz*ehension subtest. 

Result; The objective was met. 



Conclusions 

The project successfully met all of its objectives and received a good 
evaluative rating. To judge the educational contribution of this project, 
the reader must consider the degree of relevance that the objectives have 
for the Title I Program and for the pupils served. The philosophy of this 
project and its intent must be compared with .the philosophy and intent of the 
Title I Program in Milwaukee. 
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gg^OHnApY mathematics 



I 



I 



GRADE 

NUMBER 

EROJEC^r ^I>^5 
STAFF: 



9 

365 

$H,1S0,CX) 

1 Supexvisiiig Tsscher 

10 Teachers* 

3 Teache3>-Aides 



SCHOOLS JWQlV^ID; 



l4jacoln 
North Division 
3otith Division 



OF^lRATICai AND CONTROL 
Div^^iOn CUri*icxiltntt and Instruction 
Title I Office 




*J5oard Funded 



SEC<^DARY MATHEMA'IICS 



• «. a problea~solving approach to t-be development of 
logical thinkzjig in general mathematics classes iising 
the instructional techniques’ of flo^rcharting, electronic 
calcxalators, and community— related business and 
recreation problems . • • 



Population 

Ninth grade pxipils 's?ere 
selected for participation in this 
project on the basis oi‘ their need 
to experience success obv mathematics, 
become functionally literate mathe- 
matically, and gain insight into the 
problem-solving process « Pupils in 
this project had received grades of 
D or U in previous mathematics courses 
and scored below the 25th percentile 
on the Arithmetic subtest of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills, which was 
administered as part of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools City-Wide Testing 
P]?ogram« The decision on placement 
was usually a joint effort on the 
part of parents, pupils, guidance 
counselors, and homerocm couna^ors* 



Description 

Principles of logical thiiil?u„tg 
ax:" mathematical reasoJidng were 
pr-=j3ented to pupils throxigh a 
genieral problem-solving approach. 
The direction of this approach was 
guided by the use of flm^jcharting 
techniques -«diich emphasized the 
need to think and communicate in a 
logical manner* The problems to be 
solved centered arotuid industrial, 
recreational, and socio-economic 
conditions existing in the local 
community and were designed to 
attract the interest of the pvgsils. 
Pupils \ised electronic calcxilators 
to verify flovicharting outcomes 
and to avoid long, tedious calcu- 
lations ifdiich tend to lessen pupil 
interest in mathematics* 



Objectives Evaluated 



At the end oL' a. ?;j3nestar in the Secondary Mathesnatics Project: 

1. Pupils vdJLl indicate a positive feeling toward the relevance anc. 
need for mathematics by averaging 4.5 or above or? a seven point 
scale for items pertaining to a relevance and nep.ci for mathe- 
matics . 

2. Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward ct rrent classroon 
activities i^uch as flowcharting, calculator use^, test problems, 
etc., by averaging 4.5 or above on a seven point scale for items 
pertaining po these classroom activities. 

3. Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward themselves by averaging 
4.5 or above on a seven point scale for it®as pertaining to self- 
impression. 

4. 50% of the pupils will answer coirrectly at least phree of five i^(=ms 
on the trajsslation of word problems section of the locally designed 
math^natics test. 

5. 50% of the pvqpils will answer correctly at least 43 of 51 computa- 
tional problems on the cross— problem puzzle section of the locally 
designed mathematics test. 



Evaluation Procedures 

An evaluation instrument resembling a semantic differential was adminis- 
tered to a random selection of seven classes at North Division, South Division, 
and Lincoln High Schools. This instrument was given in January at the end of 
the first semester of Title I General Mathematics. Each of the eighteen items 
on the instrument was accompanied by three bi-polar adjective pairs (good-bad, 
sad-^appy, useful— useless), using a seven point rating continuum between each 
pair. Two parallel sets of nine items each were distributed randomly within 
each of the classes. 

A locally designed mathematics test was also adrainistered to a random 
selection of classes at North Division, South Division, and Lincoln High 
Schools. The test consisted of two parts — the first on the translation of 



vrard problesns and the s scond on computational problems in the I'om of a cixiss- 
proolem puzsle® The '.es ^ -was administered to pupils in May after they were 
enrc,lled in the Tltl j I General Mathematics Project for one year. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1968-1969 i’cisaal eval^lation used a multiple regression and covariance 
statistical model to analyze the scores of pi*oject and comparison pupils on a 
locally— designed arithmetic s kills and problem solving test. These posttest 
scores were adjusted for initial differences between project and conqjarison 
pupils in sex, IQ, acii^dance, age, "gap", conduct, mathmatics grades, and 
the Numerical Abili-siy subtest scores of the Differential Aptitude Test, Post- 
mathematics grades, post— conduct grades, and attendance were analyzed by the 
same statistical procedure as the achievement test scores. The findings 
indicated that the cooqiarison group achieved significantly higher on the 
aritianertic skills and problem solving test and tliat no significant differences 
were found on the other cid.terion measures, Coa^iarison pupils had better 
attitudes toward self, school, and peers than project piq>ils. There was no 
significant difference between the groups In attitude toward the subject of 
math^oatics. The reliability of the 1968-1969 evaluation findings were 
lessened by the inability of the adjusting variables to account for more than 
half of the pupil performance on the criteria measures. 

In 1969 - 1970 , an instrument resembUjig a semantic differential was used 
to determine pupils' attit-ides toward various aspects of mathematics education. 
Items relating to four mathematics areas were included and pupil response 
indicated a positive feeling toward the relevance and need for mathematics; a 
positive feeling toward classroom activities such as flowcharts; matheaiatics 



problems, roati-s^ .'i:;. 
and a positivs ac 



= tests and calculators; a positive feeling toivard self 
.aade toward others* perception of themselves. 



Current EJvaluation Findings 



Ob-ieebive 1 

Pupils wili sr^aiicate a positive 
feeling tovrard .'ielevance and need 

for laathenatics ^^-veraging 4«5 or 

above on a seven. -'._nt scale for items 
pertaining to a and need for 

mathematics . 



Fintyngs: A sample of 150 pupils 

averaged 4*9 on items pejrtaaning 
to the relevance and need for 
mathematics • 

Result! The objective was met. 



Objective 2 

Pupils will indicate a positive 
feeling towa3:^i cur~rsnt classTOom 
activities such as flowcha3rting, 
calculator use, test problems, etc., 
by averaiging 4*5 or above on a seven 
point scale for items pertaining to 
these classroom activities. 



Objective 3 

Pupils will- indicate a positive 
feeling toward iic.emselvos by ave^ 
aging 4.5 or above on a seven point 
scale for it©ns pertaining to 
s elf —impression. 



Findings: A sample of 150 pupils 

averaged 4*9 on iteo^ pertaining 
to classrocan activities. 

Result: The objective was met. 



Jijxdings: A sample of 150 pupils 

averaged f *3 on items pertaining 
to self-inqpression. 

Results The objective was met. 



Ob-iective 4 

At the end of the second semester 
in the Secondary Mathematics Project, 
^0% of the pupils will answer coirectly 
at least three of five iteais on the 
translation of ri problens section 
for the locally designed mathematics 



Finding: 57 » 9^ of the sampled 

150 pupils answered correctly at 
least three of the five items on 
the translation of x-rord problems 
test* 

R^ult: The objective was me-&» 
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Qb.iecbive 5 



^0% of the pupiXs wLLl answer 
correctly at least 43 of 51 cooqju— 
tational pi^blens on the ci*oss— 
problem puzale section of the 
locally designed, matheiaatics test* 



FinH-ings : 81.3^ of the sampled 150 

pupils answered correctly at least 
43 of the 51 computational problems 
on the cross— problem puzzle test* 

Result: The objective was met. 



Conclusions 

The Secondary Matheonatics Project succeeded in accompli.shing all five 
of its objectives evaltiated, A good evaluative rating was given; however^ 
as in the case of all secondary projects, the K— 4 philosophy of Title I for 
Milwaukee shoxjld be ccnsidered when refunding time approaches. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 



grade LEVEL: 4-12 



NUMBER OF PUPILS: 217 

PROJECT BUDGET: $25,701.00 

STAFF: 1 Supervising Teacher 

2 Teacher Aides 

SCHOOIS INVOLVED; 

Pulton 

Holmes 

Lincoln 

North Division 

Roosevelt 

Wells 

West Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND GOffTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 






* 



i 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 



. • . to provide children of low— income families 
the opportunity for creative e3q>ression throiigh 
participation in a music program ... 



Description 



Population 

Sixth grade pupils at feeder 
elementary schools in the Title I 
area were given a musical aptitude 
test to identify pxqpils with an 
altitude for music. School social 
workers helped in selecting the 
most needy children. 



Through use of a musical aptitude 
test, a supervising music teacher 
identified pupils with sufficient 
aptitude and interest to profit from 
instxnimental study. The supervising 
teacher also determined the most 
appropriate instxrument for the pupil 
based on personal preference and 
physical characteristics of the pupil. 

Parents of pupils were contacted 
and arrangements were made for the 
free loan of one of 214 Title I in— 
stxnsnents available in the school 
system. 

Eligibility for the project was 
certified through the school social 
worker. 
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Objectives Evalviated 



At the end of the project; 

1. 95^ of the pupils taking insti*umental lessons will be enrolled 
in. the school instirumental groups. 

2, 70^ of the pupils enrolled will continue beyond the first 
smester. 

3* 70^ of the teachers of pupils in the project will indicate 

that because of this participationj, these students will 
display significant in^rovaaent in attendance, promptness, 
and conduct. 



The supervising teacher for the project was asked to f;imish the names, 
grade levels, and schools of pupils who \indertook the study of music and who 
enrolled in a school instruzoental group. This teacher also provided the names, 
grade levels, and schools of pupils in the project during the first semester 
who continued participating during the second semester. 

Each htaneroom teacher of pupils in the project at the secondary level 
and each classi*oom teacher of pupils, in the project at the elementary level 
were asked to respond to a question concerning the effect of project partici- 
pation on pupil attendance, promptness, and conduct. 



This project began in the Milwaukee Public Schools in February, 1966. 
Reaction to the first full year of this project by the principals of partici 
pating schools was quite favorable. Lasx. year's reaction to a piipil 
questionnaire .Indicated that participants felt the two best features of the 
project were iihe opportunity to play a musical instirument which they covild 
not otherwise have afforded and, secondly, the opportunity to do something 



Evaluation Procedures 



Previous Svaj-uation Findings 
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■that they feally enjoyed doing. A frequent recommendation by these pupils 
■was to have more instarunienta available so that a greater number of diaad v ontaged 
children could benefit from the project. 



Current Evalviation Findings 



Objective 1 



95% of the pupils taking 
instrumental lessons ■will be 
enrolled in the school instru— 
men-bal groups. 



Findings : 95% of the pupils taking 

instrumen^bal lessons enro3JLed in 
the school instrumental groups. 

Result: The objective 'was met. 



Objective 2 

' 70 % of the p:L^.pils enrolled 
•will continue in the project 
beyond the first semester. 



Findings: 91^ o£ the pupils enrolled 

in the project continued beyond the 
fix>st semester. 

Res'ult t The objective "was met. 



Objective 3 

705^ of the teachers of pupils 
in the project will indicate that 
because of this participation 
these pupils displayed significant 
impro'viement in attendance^ prompft— 
ness and conduct. 



Findings : 23% of 156 (SOjS) responding 

teachers of pupils in the project 
indicated that becatise of this parti- 
cipation, these pupils displayed 
significant improvement in attendance, 
promptness and conduct. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 
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Ck»nclti3ion.3 



In general, •teacher reaction to "the project in the past has been favorable. 
This year, the intent of jjroJect objective 3 was to see if teachers felt the 
project p>ositively influ^iced pupil attendance, pronqptness, and conduct in 
the regular classroom.. It was probably a forgone conclusion that this objective 
•troxjad not be met. Objective 3, as formulated, was a minor test to see if the 
Instx*umental Music Project was in accord with the eanergiisg philosophy of Title 
I in Milwaukee, Attendance, promptness, and conduct were important areas of 
emphasis in the Title I philosophy as was the concentration of project effort 
on pupils in grades K-4. Since objective 3 was not met and the pupils served 
were mostly above grade fous', the project did not seem to fit itself into the 
current philosophy of Title I in Milwaukee, 
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SECONDARY IJARNING CE3>JTEEIS 



CcRADE LEVEXj i 



7-ia 



NUMBER OF PUPILS; 
PROJECT BUDGETT; 
STAFF: 



SCHOOLS INVCaLVED: 



542 

$490,807.00 

16 Teachers 
16 Teacher Aides 
4 Supav-vlsing Teachers 

7 Cour.selors 

8 Psychologists 

8 Social Workers*^ 

8 Secretaries^ 

1 SupervisoiS** 



Lincoln 

North Division 



South Division 
West Division 



Fulton 

Kosciixs^o 



Roosevelt 

Wells 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculxim and Instruction 
Title I Office 



i 



T ime 

■J**Part Time 
Time 
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FULTON LEARNING CENTER 



G3^A.]DF XJSVLL s 
NUMBER OF PUPILS; 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF; 

SCHOOIB INVOLVED; 
Fultori Juxilor 



7-9 

83 

$ 27 , 006*00 

2 Teachers 
2 Teacher Aides 

High School 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CCaJTROL 
Division of CuiTlculuia and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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FULTON LEARNING CENTER 



a motivational activity center ... 



Description 



Population 

Pupils eligible for project 
eni'oHment were in grades seven 
through nine. Pupils selected 
for the project were either 
absent h0% of the past school 
year or failed two or more 
academic subjects or had a 
maximum niimber of disciplinary 
referral cax^ls. 



The activities for project 
pupils stressed experience using 
reference materials, practice in 
writing cohesive paragraphs with 
proper sentence structure, prac- 
tice in reading and geographical 
orientation, and the utilization 
of news media and field trips for 
pupils to become aware of environ- 
mental problems, G-roup an.d 
individual counseling as w^l as 
parental conferences were provided, 
ty the project staff. 
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Object Ives Evaluated 



At the conclusion of the project: 

1. 50% of the students -will have reduced their daily absences by 
2D% as conpared -with the school year 1969—1970, 

2. 50% of the students -will have sho"wn ingsrovement in attitude by 
reducing the number of disciplinary referrals by an average of 
20^ as compared with the school year 1969—1970, 

3» 35% of the students will be able to use the pronunciation guide 

in the dictionary. 

4. 35% of the students will be able to look up a topic in the 
encyclopedia and %irrite a brief report on it, 

5. Z5% of the students will be r-ble to point out the noun and 
verb in a sentence by underlining . 

6. 2-5% of the students will be able to seek out adjectives and tell 
their functions. 

7. Z5% of the students will be able to list ten important events that 
happe:ied in the last six months. 

8. 50% of the students will be able to work correctly two of four 
problems stating the sum. of zero and a number is that number. 

9. 50% of the students will be able to work two of four problems 
stating the product of the member and one is that number. 

10, 50% of the students will be able to work two of fotir problems 
stating the product of the number and zero is zero. 

11, 50% of the students will be able to work two of four problems 
stating a + b ■■ a + b, 

12, 50% of the students will be able to work two of four problems 
stating r X s = s X r, 

13* 50% of the students will be able to work two of four problems 

dealing with the associative property of addition of 
whole numbers, 

14. 50% of the students will be able to ’'carry a number" for two 

of four problems. 
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16 . 

17. 

IS. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23, 



50% or the students will be able to find, differences for 
two of four probleans by looking for miissing addends. 

50% of the students will be able to work tvfo of four probl^ns 
dealing vd.th the associative propcily of multiplication of 
whole numbers. 

50% of the students will be able to work the m’altiplication 
table through five for two of four problems. 

50% of the students will be able to tell the difference 
between the nijmerator and the denominator for two of 
four problems. 

50% of the students will be able to vrork two of four problons for 
the basic equivalent fractions: (1/2, 1/5, l/S, l/lO), 

50% of the students will be able to reduce fractions to their 
lowest terras for two of four probleos. 

50% of the students will be able to work place value up to 
the hundred thousandth's ^lace for two of four problems. 

50% of the students will be able to read and work two of 
four decimal problems through the thousandth's place. 

50% of the students will be able to learn and work two of 
four problqns from a table of measures. 



Correnb Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 



50% of the students have reduced their daily absences 

by 20^ as compared with the school year 1969' 1970* 



Evaluation Procedures c Daily 
absences for learning center : \ >ils 
were recorded and compared for the 
1969-1970 and 1970-1971 academic 
years. The observed percentage of 
pupils vAio reduced their daily ab- 
sences by 20% over the previous 
school year was compared to the 
expected percentage stated in the 
objective. 



Fi">dTTtgs ; ZL% of the 19 students, 
with coiE^jlete attendance records, 
have reduced their daily absences 
ty 20% as compared with the 



school year 1969—1970. 



Result ; The objective was not met. 



Obiecbive 2 

50 ^ of -the students vri.ll have shovm in^irovesaent in attitude by 
reducing the number or disciplinary referrals by an average of 
20% as compared with the school year 1969-1970, 



TCva.1 nation Procedore s: The number 

of disciplinary referrals per 
pupil was recorded atid compared 
for the 1969-1970 and 1970-1971 
academic years. The observed per- 
centage of pupils who reduced their 
disciplinary referrals by ■^^fas 
compared to the axpsctated per- 
centage stated in the objective. 



Findings ; 71^ of 39 students, with 
conplefce data, have shown improve- 
ment in attitude by reducing the 
number of disciplinary referrals by an 
average of 20% as compared with 
the school year 1969-1970, 

Result; The objective was met. 



Objective 3 

35 ^ of the students will be 

in the dictionary® 

Evaluation Procediires ; Students 
were asked to use the pronunciation 
guide to answer a locally devised 
test item.. The percentage of 
students correctly answering the 
test item, was compared to the 
eKpected percentcige stated in 
the objective. 



able to usu the pronunciation guide 



Findings ; 32% of the 17 students 
tested were able to use the pro- 
nunciation guide in the dictionaiy. 

Result ; The objective was met. 
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Cb.iect.ive U 



35^ of* the students '«riii be able to look up a topic in the 
encyclopedia and write a brief report on it. 



Bvaluation Procedures ; Students 
were asked to answer a test 
question concerning the proper 
heading to use if they wanted to 
write a report about a certain 
topic named in the test itoa. 

The percentage of students 
mastering this item was compai^d 
to the eocpected percentage 
stated in the objective. 



Findings ; 88^ of the 17 students 

tested were able to look up a topic 
in the encyclopedia and write a 
bi'ief report on it. 

Result: The objective was met. 



Ob.1 ective 5 

23 % of the students will be able to point out the noun and 
verb in a sentence by underlining. 



Evaluation Procedures ; Students 
were asked to answer a test 
question which requested the 
xinderlining of a noun and a 
verb. The observed percentage 
of students correctly answering 
the item was congaared to eoc~ 
pected percentage stated Jn 
the objective. 



Findings ; 825^ of the 17 students 

tested were able to point out the 
no\m and verb in a sentence ty 
underlining • 

Result ; The objective was met. 









Ob.iec'fci.ve 6 



Z5% o£ the students will be able to seek out adjectives and 
tell their runctions. 



Evaluation Procedures : Students 

were asked to answer a test 
question which required the 
ability to identify an adjective 
and its proper fttnctions. The 
observed percentage of* students 
correctly answering the item 
was conqsared to the expected 
percentage stated in the 
objective. 



Findings: of* the 17 students 

tested were able to seek out 
adjectives and tell their 
functions. 

Result I The objective was met. 



Objeccive 7 

Z5% of the students will be able to list ten important events 
that happened in the last six months. 



EvAluation Procedures : The pea>- 

centage of students who mastered 
the listing of ten in^jortant 
cumrent events was compared to 
the percentage axpected in the 
objective. 



Findings ; 11^ of the 18 students 

tested were able to list ten im- 
portant events that happened in 
the last six months. 

Result: The objective was not met. 
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Ob.iecbive 8 



50 % of the students ■will be able to -work conrectly t'wo of foiii* 
pTObi.ezns stating the sum of zero and a number is that nximber. 



Byaluation Procedxn-es i Students 
in the center ■were asked to 
ans'wer four problems concerning 
the sum of zero and another 
number. The percentage of 
students coirectly answering 
t^vTO of the problems was com- 
pared to eacpected percentage 
stated in the objective. 



findings ; All of the 12 students 
tested -were able to work correctly 
two of four problems stating the 
sixm of zero and a number is that 
number. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 9 

50 % of the students -will be able to work t'wo of four pioblems 
stating the prod'uct of the number and one is that nomber. 



Evaluation Procedureft t Students 
in the center ■were asked to 
answer four problems concerning 
the product of a nvonber and 
one. The percentage of students 
■who ans-wered two of four items 
correctly was con^^ared to the 
eoqjected percentage stated in 
the objective. 



Findir va ; of the 12 students 

tested -w&re able to work t-wo of 
four problems stating the product 
of the number and one is that 
nu 2 oaber. 

Result ; The objective "was met. 
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Objective 10 



50^ of the students be able to vrork tvjo of four problems 

stating the product of the number and zero is zero. 



Jgvaluation Procedvtres ; Students 
in the center were asked to 
answer four problens concerning 
the product of a number and zero. 
The percentage of students -who 
correctly answered two of four 
items was coirqpared to the eaqject- 
ed percentage stated in the 
ob j ective<^ 



Findings ; All of the students 
tested were able to work two of 
four problems stating the pzKsduct 
of the number and zero is zero, 

Reaul t : The objective was met. 



Objective 11 

^ 0 % of the _^deij.ts will be able to work two of foxir problems 
stating a + b = a + b. 



Firal na tion Procedures : Students 

in the center xvere asked to 
answer four problems concerning 
the meai^ing of equality in an 
equation. The percentage of 
students wlio correctly answered 
two of four items liras compared 
to the eocpected percentage stated 
in the objective. 



Findings ; All of the 12 students 
tested were able to work two of 
four problems stating a + b = 
a b» 

Result ; The objective was met. 





Ob.iecbive 12 

50% ot the students vdJLl be able to vrork tvro of four problons 
stating r X s = s X r« 



Evaluation Procedures : Students 

in the center were asked to 
answer four problems concerning 
the translative function of 
numbers in an equation. The 
percentage of students idio 
answered correctly tvra of four 
problems was compared to the 
expected percentage stated in 
the objective. 



Findings ; All of the 12 students 
tested were able to work two of 
foiu* problems statii^g r x s = 
s X r, 

Result ; The objective was met. 



Objective 13 

50% of the students will be able to work two of four problems 
dealing with the associative propei*ty of addition of whole 
numbers. 



Evalua tion Procedures ; Students 
in the center were asked to 
answer four problems concerning 
the associative pioperty of 
addition for whole numbers. The 
percentage of students who answered 
correctly two of foxir problems was 
compared to the expected percentage 
stated in the objective. 



Findings ; All of the 12 students 
tested wore able to work two of 
foxu* problens dealing with the 
associative property of addition 
of whole numbers. 

r esult ; The objective was met. 
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Ob.iective lij. 



50 % of the students will be able to "carry a nuL_ber" for two 
of foul' problems. 



Byaluatlon Procedures ; Students 
in the center were asked to 
answer four problems concerning 
the carrying of a number. The 
percentage of students who 
answered correctly two of four 
problons was coizq:)ared to the 
etxpected percentage stated in 
the objective. 



Findings : All of the 12 students 

tested were able to "carry a 
number" for two of four problons. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Ob.iective 15 

50 % of the students wiH be able to find differer.ces for 
tw of four problOTs by looking for missing addends. 



Evaluation Procedures : Stud'5£"ts 

in the center t-rere asked to 
answer four problems concerning 
the addition and subtraction of 
numbers. The percentage of 
students vrtio answered two of four 
problems correctly was con^Jared 
to the esqpected percentage stated 
in the objective. 



Findings : All of the 12 students 

tested were able to find differ- 
ences for two of four problems 
by looking for missing addends. 

Result I The objective met. 





Ob.iective 16 



50^ of the students will be able to work two of foxir problems 
dealing with the associative property of multiplication of 
whole numbers. 



Evaluation Procedtires ; Students 
in the center were asked to 
answer foiir problems concerning 
the associative property of the 
multiplication of whole numbers. 
The percentage of students vriio 
answered two of fovu? problems 
correctly was compared to the 
expected percentage stated in 
the objective. 



Findings : All of the 12 students 

tested were able to work two of 
four problems dealing with the 
s^sociative property of multi- 
plication of vdiole numbers. 

Result : The objective v?:? met. 



Ob.iective 17 

50^ of the students will be able to work the multiplication 
table thro\igh five for two of four problems. 



Rval na tion Px*ocedures : Stude’ its 

in the center were asked to 
answer four problems concerning 
the multiplica'f' ion table up 
through ^ve. The percentages 
of students who answered two of 
four probleae correctly was com- 
pared to the ecxpected percentage 
stated in the obje^ ' ive. 



Findings : All of the 12 students 

tested were able to work the 
multiplication of vdxole numbers. 

Result ; The objective was met. 
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Ob.iecbi'vra 18 



50^ of the studaats will be able to tell the difference betwe^ 
the numerator and the denominator for two of foxir problems* 



b'yaluation Procedures ; Students 
in the center were asked to 
answer four problsns concerning 
the difference between a numerator 
and a denominator* The percentage 
of students vdio correctly ansx-rered 
two of fc r problems was compared 
to the a*.£/sicted percentage stated 
in the objective* 



Fin^ngg.: All of the 12 students 

tested \fere able to tell the 
difference between the numerator 
and the denominator for two of 
four problems* 

Result : The objective was met* 



Ob.iective 19 

50% of the students will be able to work two of four probles^ 
for the basic equivalent fractions: (1/2, l/4j l/5> l/lO)* 



-EvaJ-uation Procediires : Students 

in the center were asked to 
answer four problems concerning 
basic equivalent fractions* The 
percentage of students correct- 
ly answered two of four problms 
was compared to the etxpected per- 
centage stated in the objective* 



Findings : All of the 12 students 

tested were able to wris two of 
four problems for the basic 
equivalent fractions: 1/2, l/4, 

1/5, 1/8, 1/10. 

Result: The objective was met* 
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Objective ^ 



50% af the si^udents -will be able to reduce fractions to 
their lov.’est terms for two of four probleas. 



Bvalxiation Procedures : Stud^ts 

in the center were asked to 
answer four probleins concerning 
the reduction of fractions to 
their lowest terms. The percentage 
of students who correctly answered 
two of four problQns was compared 
to the expected percentage stated 
in the objective. 



Findings : All of iihe 12 studoats 

tested were able to reduce frac- 
tions to their loxsrest terns for 
two of four problens, 

Resiilt : The objective was met. 



Objective 21 

50% of the students wil3. be able to work place value up to 
the h\mdred thousandth's place for tvAo of fo\ir probl?3Bs, 



ljhral»;?.t-ion Procedures : Students 

in the center were asked to answar 
four problems concerning place 
values up to the hundred thousandth ' s 
place. The percentage of students 
who correctly answered two of four 
problems was compared to the expected 
percentage stated in the objective. 



Findings : All of the 1,2 stiadents 

tested were able to work place 
value up to the hundred thousandth* 
place for t'VKJ of four problmiis, 

RggjaJi: The objective was met. 
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Ob.ieci;ive 22 



50% of the studerroa mil be able to ad and "work tivo of 
four decimal problems through the thousaxidth ’ s place. 



Evaluation Procedures : Students 

in the center were asked to 
answer decimal problens 

t hr ough th o : hous andt h ' s plac e ^ 
The percentage of students liiio 
correctly ar.awer-ed two of four 
problems was oon^sared to the 
expect -3d percentage st?"^sd in 
the objecti . t* 



Findings ; 41% of the 12 students 
tested were able to rr ad and i-fork 
two of four decimal prob.l^^-s 
through the thoxisaiidth*s i ace. 

Result : The objective was not lueto 



Objective 23 

50% of the students -will be able to learn and work two of 
four problsns from a table of nieasu‘''9S. 



Evaluation Procedures : Students 

in the center were asked to work 
foxir problacQs invo3.ving the table 
of measures* The percentage of 
students ■'’ho correctly answered 
t'wD of four problems ■was compared 
to the eixpecued percentage stated 
in the objective. 



_ _ 33% of the 12 students 

!^stecl ■were able to learn and 
■work two of four pjvDbleniis from 
the table of measures. 



Result. i The objective ■was not met. 



Conclusions 

The Fulton Learning Center met nineteen of twenty-three objectives and 
•was given an eval^uative ratiixg of goodj eonsidei*ing the problem ox organisa- 
tion and materia:i.s ■which occur dtiring a project’s first yeor of operation. 
The I 97 I-I 972 performance objectives should be adj^usted on the basis of the 
first year’s findings. 
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KOSCIUSZKO learning CLi 



GRADE LEVEL: 
NIJMBEF. OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOI^S INVOLVED: 



7-S 

60 

$29,836.00 

2 Teachers 
2 Teacher Aides 



Koscluszko Junior High School 



PROJECT OPERATION AN^ CONTROL 
Division of Curriculxam and Ins iruction 
Title I Office 





KOSCIUSZKO -:£ARNBJG CENT.SR 



. • . cm r improv^anli program , , , 



Population 

Seventh and eighth grade 
pupU.s were referred for t-his 
p-'-oject through revievis hy teachers, 
counselors, school administrators, 
social workers, and psychologists 
PupiJLs were selected for the pro- 
ject on the basis of a previous 
grade point average of less than 
2,0 or grades liidicating a comparable 
"O" level; standardized teat scores 
Tidiich indicate reading i^etardation 
of two or more years* and poor 
attendance or truancy. 



Description 

Pupils followed the normal 
class sched\ile for their grade 
level but were released for one 
period of center instruction in- 
volving practice on basic reading 
s kill s, A lind.ted nviuiber of pupils 
were able to have assistance outside 
of the usual one period. 

Individual counseling sessions 
were held whenever needed. 
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At the conclusion of this project; 



1. 60^ of the student population wiii have shown an increase on 
specified itoms on the Sentence Completion Test. These items 
will be used to determine change in attitude and the quality 
of response toward seif as perceived by the professional 
judgment of the psychologist. 

2. 60^ of the student population will have reflected improvement 
in ego-strengths and self-image as reflected by the House- 
Iree-Person Test. Student drawings will be evaliiated by the 
psychologist on the basis of ego-strength, self-image, 
affective feelings and orientation with reality. 

3. 60^ of the student population i^rill have shown an increase on 
specified items on the Sentence Completion Test. These items 
will be used to deoermxrio change :m attitude and the quality 
of response tot';rard others as perceived by the professioiial 
judgment of the psychologist. 

4. of the students diagnosed as attendance problems will have 
L lown improve, neat of 50 % over the previous year's aucendance. 

5. 60^ of the student population identified as discipline 
problems will have increased their average discipline grades 
by one grade level, (sog*? d to D) 

Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

60^ of the student poptila-?' ion will show an increase on 
specified i.tems on the Se.rtence Completion Test. These 
items will be used to deterrone change in attitude and 
the qiiality of response toward self as perceived by the 
professional judgment of the psychologist . 
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SvaXuaulon Procedur’e s : Si>: I’beiris 

rnaasixpXiig a’G'O^L'oiiG.a XrOV76>r‘Ci S3j^^ 
■were selec'ted I'rosi "the Sentence 
Completion Tesi:, and given at the 
beginning ano at the end of the 
project to center pupils. Any 
positive change on these items, 
in the judgment of a psychologist, 
■was considered a success. The 
observed percentage of pupils 
successfully improving their 
attitude -'covjajrd self '^-jas compared 
■^o the expected percentage stated 
in the objecti" n. 



Finaings : of the 46 students 

■cested heve shown an increase on 
specified i..eiris on the Sentence 
Completiun Test. These items were 
used to determine change in attit'ude 
and the q-uality of response toward 
self as perceived by the pro- 
fessional judgment of the psychologist. 

Res'ult : The objective •was met. 



Objective 2 



60 ^ of the student population "will reflect improvecient 
in ego-strengths and seiuf-image as reflected by the 
House-Tree— Person Test. 



Evaluation Procedures : The House- 

Tree— Person Test "was administered 
at the beginning and end of the 
project. Improvoment by center 
pupils in ego-strength and self- 
image was defined by the professional 
judgment of a psychologist. The 
observed percentage of pupils 
improving their ego-strength and 
self-image -was compared to the 
expected percentage stated in -the 
objective. 



Findings : 64 ^ of the 45 students 

tested have reflected improveanent 
in ego-strengths and self-image as 
reflected by the House— Tree— Person 
Test. Student drawings were 
evaluated by the psychologist cn 
the basis of ego-strength, self- 
image, affective feelings, and 
orientation with reality. 

Result ; The ob j ective "was met . 



Objective 3 

60pi of the student population -will show an increase on 
specified items on the Sentf^nce Completion Test, These 
items vpJLl be used jxmdne change in auuitude and 

the quality of resp -coward othei's as perceived by 
the professional judgment of the psychologist . 
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EvaZ. ■ : . at ion. P:ro ceduj es i Eigho items 
measurxng pupi-i attitude towc-rd 
of'jers salected irom the 

Sente K .apietion Test and given 
to ce:d sr pupils at the beginning 
and end ci the pr-'-ject. Any 
positive change *n. these items^ 
in the judgnient of a psychologif t , 
was considered a success ^ The 
observed percentage oT pupils 
successfully improving their, 
attitude toward others was com- 
pared to the expected percentage 
stated in the objective 



Fjndings ; 62 % of the 46 students 

tested have shoivn an increase on 
specified items on the Sentence 
Completien Test. 

R esult : The objective vras met. 



Objective 4 

?0Jo of the students diagsiosed as attendance probl^ns 
will show improvemeirt of 50 % over the previous year's 
attendance. 



Evaluation Procedures : School 

attendance records for center 
pupils for the period October 1, 
1969, to May 1, 1970, were ccaa- 
pared with the pupils' attendance 
records for October 1, 1970, to 
May, 1971 • The percentage of 
pupils improving their attendance 
by 50 % over the Tare-.ious year was 
compared to the expected percentage 
stated in the objective. 



Findings : 4^ of the 48 students 

diagnosed as attendance problems 
have shown iuiprovemMit of 50^ over 
the previous year's attendance. 

Result : The objective was not met. 



Objective 5 

6C3^ of the student population identified as discipline 
problems will increase their average discipline grades 
by one grade level (e.g,, U to D), 




aluation Procedures : The 

erage conduct report card 
ade for 1969-1970 vra.s corn- 
red to the average conduct 
port caixi grade for 1970- 
71, The percentage of 
pile who increased their 
erage report card grade 
er the past year v/as compared 
the expected percentage 
ited in the objective. 



Findings ; 15% of the U7 students 
identified as discipline problems 
have increased their average dis- 
cipDJjie grades by one grade level, 
(e,g. , U to D) 

Result ; The objective was not met. 



iective 6 



The average student population will show an improvement 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test of 18 months. 



ilixation Procedures ; The V/ide 
ige Achievement Test was ad- 
listered in fall, 1970, and 
lin in spring, 1971 » The 
jrage pupil gi^owbh in the areas 
reading, spelling, and 
Lthmetic was calculated and 
)orted. 



Findings ; The average student im- 
provement on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test was as follows: 
reading - 7 months, spelling - 3 
months, and arithmetic - 8 months. 
Forty-eight students were assessed. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 



Conclusions 

The project successfully accomplished three of the six objectives 
luated. An evaluative rating of good was assigned to the project since 
.3 was its first year of operation and half of the objectives were met, 
ing the developmental stages of a project, the project staff has the 
ortunity to reassess the realism of the performance levels expected in 
ir objectives. The 1971-1972 project objectives should be form-alated on 
basis of this year’s findings. 





LIMCOLN LEARNING CENTER 



CaiADE LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET; 
STAFF; 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED; 



7-12 

52 

$25,470.00 

2 Teachers 
2 Teacher Aides 



Lincoln Jvmior-Senior High Schc ol 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculw;. and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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UINCOLN LEARNING CENTER 



. .. a leam uig adjustment, center *.• 



PopTolation Description 



Pupils eligible for this 
project were those who had. 
returned to school from correc- 
tional institutions . The 
returnees who had histories of 
poor attendance, poor achieve- 
ment, frequent truancy were 
automatically included in the 
project. Non— returnee pupils 
who had records of severe ab- 
senteeism, class disruption, or 
critical lack of acadsnic skills 
were screened for enrollment by 
the learning center staff. 



Activities for this project 
included class work on filing, 
alphabetizing, and methods of 
organization; class discussion to 
verbalize feelings and problem; 
individualized and group instiniction 
in reading and mathematics; in- 
dividual and group psychoeducational 
therapy; and home visitation by the 
center staff. 
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Objectives Evalixat ed 



At the conclusion of this project; 

1. 50^ of the participating students will have increased one 
year in the California Reading Survey score« 

2. 50^ of the participating students will place two levels 
higher than they did on a pretest of the Basic Word list. 

3. 30^ of the students will have attended school 80^ of the 
time. 

4. 50^ of the learning center students will score 3 of 7 
points on an oral expression check list, 

5. All learning center students will have shown a one year 
grade level improvement in mathematics as detennined by the 
Wide Range Achievonent Test, given at the beginning and 
the end of the year. 

6. 30^ of the learning center {students w i ll have maintain i a 
folder of class assignments. The maintenance of the 
folder involves assembling it, organizing it, locating 

and keeping alphabetical files, and preserving an appearance 
of neatness. 

7. 60^ of the learning centei- students will answer six items 
positively at the end of the year on a self-esteem sck 
list which will act as a scale of social awareness 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Qb.iective 1 

50% of the participating students will increase one year 
in the California Reading Survey score. 



Evaluation Procedures : California 

Reading Suirreys were given during 
pretest and posttest sessions. The 
pretests were given as uhe students 
enteresi the project, and the post- 
tests i/ere given at the end of the 
project. The percentage of students 
who increased their reading score 
one yeaijc \%’as compared to the ex- 
pected objective percentage. 



Findings : 39% of the 17 students 

with complete test data have In- 
creased one year on the California 
Reading Siarvey. 

Result: The objective v^as not met. 
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Qb.i ecbive 2 



50^ of participating students "will place two levels 
higher than they did on a pretest of the Basic Vford 
List. 



Evaluation Procedures : The 

Dolch Basic V7ord List was 
given during pretest and posttest 
sessions to students in the 
project. Pretests were given 
upon entry into the project, and 
the posttests were given at the 
end of the project. T! s per- 
centage of students who increased 
their vocabuji ^ry level tw years 
was compared to the expected 
objective percentage. 



Findings : 38^ of the 13 students 

with complete test data have placed 
two levels higher than they did in 
a pretest of the Basic Word List. 

Resialt : The objective was not met. 



Objective 3 

30^ of the students vri.ll attend school 80^ of the 
school days while enrolled in. the center. 



Evaluation Procedures ; The nvunber 
of absences from school was recorded 
for each center pupil for the 
period of time that the pupil was 
enrolled in the project. The 
percentage of students who accomplished 
the objective was compared to the 
expected objective percentage. 



Findings : 2^% of the students 

have attended school 80^ of the 
school days vhile enrolled in the 
center. 

Result : The objective was not met. 
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Qbiect>ive 4 

50^ of the ieajming c^mtcr students will score 3 of 7 points 
on an oral eaqjression check list. 



•ph/aTiifttion Procedures : An oral 

expression check list was devised 
by the project staff and covered 
areas such as appropriate language, 
audibility of response, aud self- 
initiated responses. The percentage 
of students scoring 3 of 7 points on 
this instjrumetit was compared to the 
expected objective percentage. 



Findings : 395^ of 28 stxidants tested 

have scored 3 of 7 points on the 
oral expression check list. 

Result: The objective was met. 



Objective 5 



Learning center students will 
improvement in mathematics as 
Achievement Test given at the 
year. 

Phraluntion Procedxires : The Wide 

Range Achievement Arithmetic subtest 
was given to students in the project 
at the beginning and end of the 
project. The percentage of students 
who improved wie grade level was 
compared to the expectation stated 
in the objective. 



show a on© year grade level 
determined by the Wide Range 
beginning and the end of the 

Fin^dngs: 31^ of the 16 students 

tested have show::^ a one year grade 
level improvement in mathematics as 
determined by the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test given at the beginning 
and t)ie end of the year. 

Result: The objective was not met. 
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Ob.iecbive 6 



30^ of the leaoming center students will Tuaintairx a folder 
of class assignuients. The maintenance of the folder in- 
volves assombling it, organizing it, locating and keeping 
alphabetical files, and preservijig an appeai*ance of neatness. 



Evaluation Procedures : Teachers 

recorded the number of project 
pupils Tidio maintained an organised 
folder of class assignments* The 
percentage of sttsdents maintaining 
a folder was compared to the ex- 
pected objective percentage. 



Findings : All learning centei' 

students have maintained a folder 
of class assignments. 

Result : The objective was met* 



Objective 7 

60^ of the learning center students will answer six items 
positively at the end of the year on a self-esteem check 
list which will act as a scale of social awareness* 



Evaluation Procedures ; A locally 
devised self-esteem check list 
was given to project students at 
the end of the project. The per- 
centage of students accomplishing 
the objective was compared to the 
percentage stated in the objective. 



Findings : All of the 19 students 

checked answered six items positively 
at the end of the year on the self- 
esteem check list. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Conclusions 

Three of seven objectives were accomplished in this project. Consideration 
should be given to the fact that this was the first year of the project, the 
project was in the developmental stage, and the performance levels for the 
objectives were jvidgments and not based on previous data. An. evaluative rating 
wiUL be withheld until another year's operation has concluded. Performance 
levels for the 1971-1972 project objectives shoxild be adjusted 
this year's findings. 
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on the basis of 



ROOSEVELT LEARNING CENTER 

GRADE LEVEL: 7-9 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 87 

PROJECT BUDGET: $28,521.00 

STAFF; k Teachers 

2 Teacher Aides 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED; 

Roosevelt Junior High School 



PROJECT OPERATIO N AND CONTROL 
Division of Cvirricultom and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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RCX^EVELT LEARNING CENTER 



pupils within an intensified 
non— graded enrollment , , , 



Population 

P^ipils in grades seven 
through nine were eligible for 
the pi’oject. Those pupils 
selected for the project were 
usually disiTupters who were 
behind one yeair in age— grade 
placement, had poor attendance 
records, were negative towai^ 
school, and had dei'iciencies 
in language, mathenatics, and 
work study skills. 



Description 

A flexible time schedTole of 
one, two, or three hour blocks was 
utilized to meet the particiilar 
affective and cognitive needs in 
mathematics and language arts for 
each pupil. Individual instruction 
was provided through programmed 
material approaches to the teaching 
of reading and mathematics, In- 
dividiaal and group therapy and home 
visitations were available through 
the center’s supportive services 
staff. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the conclusion of this project: 

1. (>5% of the student?- will have progressed during the school year 
iii reading ability as measured on the Ca lif ornia Reading Test 
at the rate one and a hall to tvro times greater than their 
average rate of growth until this year, 

2. 50^ of the stvidents will have increased their word attack skill 
one year on, the San Diego Quick Test. 

3. 70^ of the students will be able to identify the main idea on 
four Webster Reading Clinic Reading Skill Cards at their reading 
level vri-th 75% accuracy^ 

4. 75% of the students will be able to locate details to support 
the main idea on four Webster Reading Clinic Reading Skill 
Cards at their reading level with 75% accuracy, 

5. 4056 of the students will be able to interpret and make in- 
ferences on foiir Webster Reading Clinic Reading Skill Cards 
at their reading level with 6C^ accuracy. 

6. SOJK of the students will be able to write sin^/le directions 
(She. write procedtires for chocking out a library book, write 
direction to locate their home, etc. ) without difficulty as 
observed by the teacher. 

7. 90 % of the students will be able to actively participate in a 
conference with their teachers. 

8. 6)Qf% will actively participate in classroom discussions with 
peers as observed by teacher and psychologist. 

9. 70 ^ of the students will master simple computational s kill s in 
Edition and substraction by scoring 70^ or better on the 
Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, Test 5 3 Parts 

A and B« 

10. 50 ^ of the students wiTl master simple computational skills in 
Multiplication and division by scoring 70^ or better on the 
Stanford Diagnostic Aritlimetic Test, Level II, Test 5 3 Paiiis 

C and D. 

11. of the students will be able to apply abstract mthematical 
concepts to new situations with 70^ accuracy on the Stanford 
Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, Test 1, Parts A and B, 





12. 805? of the students wHl be able to vrork Independently in the 

classrocxa without direct supervision for 15 minutes or longer 
on any given day as observed by the teacher and psychologist, 

13 • Attendance of 85^ of the students •will be equal to or better 
than their attendance record for the previous school year, 

14* 75% of the students vdll have come to class regularly 80^ of 

the time, 

15. 50% of the parents of tho students in the program -M ill have 
some knowledge of the school program their child is in 
through an interview the social worker. 

16. At least 33% of the students whose families received intensive 
casework by the social ■worker will have shown improvraaent in 
the classroom e'videnc^ sn^siiically by teachers. 

17. 60^ of the students given therapeutic services by the psycho- 
logist will show a noticeable improvement in classroom behavior 
by teacher observation, 

IS, 75% of the studcsnts referred to the counselor for cotmsoling 

will have shown a change of attitxide or improved performance on 
individual assignments as obsei*ved by the teacher. 
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Current Evaluation Findings 



Qb.iective 1 

of the students will progress during the school year 
in riding ability as measured on the Califoxriia Reading 
Test at a rate one and a half to two times greater than 
their average rate of growth until this year. 



Evaluation Procedures ; The 
California Beading Test was ad~ 
ministered in September to the 
center pupils so that each pupil's 
average rate of reading growth 
until this year could be ascertained. 
The same test was re-administered 
at the end of May, 1971. The 
observed percentage of pupils 
progressing at a rate one and a 
half to two times greater than 
their average rate of growth until 
this year was compared to the 
stated objective percentage. 



Findings ; 21 % of the 38 students 

tested have progressed during the 
school year in reading ability as 
measured on the California Reading 
Test at a rate one and a half to 
two times greater than their average 
rate of growth ijitil this year. 

Result : The objective was not met. 



Qb.iective 2 

50^ of the students will increase their word attack 
skills 01^3 year on the San Diego Quick Test. 



Evalluatjon Procedures : The 

San Diego Quick Test was ad- 
ministered in September, 1970, 
and in May, 1971. The observed 
percentage of pupils increasing 
their word attack skills by one 
year was compared to the stated 
objective percentage. 



Findings : 7^ of the 31 students 

tested have increased their word 
attack skills one year on the San 
Diego Qiiick Test. 

Result ; The objective was met. 
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Ob.iecbive 3 



70 ^ of the students will be able to identify the main idea 
on four Webster Reading Clinic Reading Skill Cards at their 
reading level with 75^ accviracy. 



EvalTjation Procedures : The 

Webster Reading Clinic Reading 
Skill Cards were administered 
in June to all center pupils. 
The observed percentage of 
pupils mastering the objective 
was compared to the expected 
performance level stated in 
the objective. 



Findings ; Z'T% of the 37 students 
tested were able to identify the 
main idea on four Webster Reading 
Clinic Reading Skill Cards at their 
reading level with 15% accuracy. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 



Objective 4 



15% of the students will be able to locate details to 
support the main idea on four Webster Reading Clinic 
Reading Skill Cards at their reading level with 15% 
accuracy. 



Evaluation Procedures ; The 
Webster Reading Clinic Reading 
Skill Cards were administered in 
June to all center pupils. The 
observed percentage of pupils 
mastering the objective was com- 
pared to the e:>qpected performance 
level stated in the objective. 



Findings: 43^ of the 37 students 

tested were able to locate details 
to support the main idea on four 
Webster Reading Clinic Reading 
Skill Cards at their reading level 
vjith 15% accuracy. 

Result ; The objective was nr^ '^et. 
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Ob.lective 5 



UC$> of the students will be able to interpret and make 
inferences on four Webster Reading Clinic Reading Skill 
Cards at their reading level with 60$ accuracy. 



Evaluation Proced^x^es ; The 
Webster Reading Clinic Reading 
Skill Cards were administered 
in June to all center pupils. 
The observed percentage of 
pupils Esastering the objective 
was compared to the eocpected 
performance level stated in 
the objective. 



Findings ; of the 37 students tested 

were able to interpret and make 
inferences on foxir Wobster Reading 
Clinic Reading Skill Cards at their 
reading level with 60$ accuracy. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 



Objective 6 



80$ of the students will be able to wri t . simple directions 
(e.g,;, write procedures for checking oxt ^ library book, 
write direction to locate their home, ) without difficulty 

as observed by the teacher. 



Evaluation Procedures : A teacher 

check list was distributed to 
learning cmter teachers in June. 

The observed percentage of pupils 
capable of writing simple directions 
was compared to the expected per- 
centage stated in the objective. 



Findings ; 58$ of the 38 students 
obser^^d were able to write simple 
directions (s.g., write procedures 
for ci eking out a library book, 
write direction to locate their 
home, etc.) without difficulty as 
obsexrved by the teacher. 



Result: The ob.i'^itive was not met,. 



Ob.iective 7 



90^ of the students vriLll be able to actively participate in 
a conference with their teachers. 



Evaluation Procedures ; A teacher 
checklist was distributed to 
learning center teachers in Jxine. 
The observed percentage of pupils 
actively participating in a con- 
ference with their teachers was 
compared to the ejqjected percentage 
stated in the objective. 



Findings : of the 38 students 

observed were able to actively pai>- 
ticipate in a confcirence with their 
teachers. 

Result : The objective was not met. 



Ob.iective 8 

60^ will actively participate in classroojL discussions with 
peers as observed by teacher and psychologist. 



Evaluation Procedures : A teacher 

checklist was distributed to 
learning center teachers in June. 
The observed percentage of pupils 
actively participating in classrocaa 
discussions with peers was ccmpared 
to the eocpected percentage stated 
in the objective. 



Findings i 715^ of the 38 students 
tested were actively participating 
in classrocaa disc\issions with peers 
an observed by teacher and 
psychologirit * 

Result ! The objective was met. 



Ob.iective 9 



70^ of the students will master single coirputational skills in 
addition and subtraction by scoring or better on the Stanford 
Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, Test 5, Parts A and B. 



Evaluation Procedures : The Stanford 

Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, 
Test 5, Parts A and B were administered 
in June to learning cexrber pupils. 

The observed percentage of pupils 
mastering 705^ or better on this test 
was con^jared to the percentage ex- 
pected in the objective. 



Findings ; 82^ of the 28 students 
tested have mastered sin^Jle conqjuta- 
tional skills in additi.on and sub- 
traction by scoring 70^ or better on 
the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic 
Test, Level II, Test 5, Parts A and B. 

R esult ; The objective was met. 
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Ob.iective 10 



5C^ -:r the students will Boaster simple computational skills 
in multiplication and division by scoring 70^ or better on 
the Stanfoed Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, Test 5, 
Parts C and D, 



TCvaluAt ion Procedures ; The Stanford 
Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, 
Test 5, Parts C and D were administered 
in June to learning center pupils. The 
observed percentage of pupils mastering 
70 ^ or better on this test was compared 
to the percentage expected in the 
objective. 



Findin gs ; 43^ of the 28 students 

testa ave mastered simple compvita- 
tional ,d 11 s in multiplication and 
division by scoring 70^ or better 
on the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic 
Test, Level II, Test 5, Parts C and D, 

Result ; The objective was not met. 



Ob.iective H 

50^ of the students will be able to apply abstract 
mathematical concepts to new sitviations with 70^ acjuracy 
on the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, 



Tost 1, Parts A and B, 

Evalixation Procedttres : The Stanfort 

Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, 
Test 1, Farts A and B, were administered 
in June to learning center pupils. The 
observed percentage of pupils mastering 
70^S or better on this test was compared 
to the percentage expected in the 
objective. 



Findings ; IQ^ of the 28 students 
tested were able to apply abstract 
mathematical concepts to new situa- 
tions with 70^ accuracy on the Stanford 
Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Level II, 
Test 1, Parts A and B. 

Result : The object "iv . aet.. 
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Objective 12 



80^ of the students wili be able to work independently in 
the classroom -without direct supejrvision for 15 minutes or 
longer on any given d^ as observe by the teacher and 
psychologist . 



Evaluation Procedvires : A teacher 

check list was distributed to the 
learning center teachers in June, 

The observed percentage of pupils 
working independently for 15 minutes 
or longer -was compared to the ex- 
pected percen-bage stated in the 
objective. 



Findings : 63 % of the 38 students 

observed were able to -work indepen- 
dently in the classroom -without 
direct supervision for 15 minutes 
or longer on any given day as ob- 
served by the teacher and psychologist. 

Resuit: The objective was not met. 



Objective 13 



Attendance of 85^ of the students -will be equal to or 
better than their attendance recoi*d for the previous 
school year. 



Evalxiation Procedures : The 

attendance for the i.969-1970 acadeanic 
year was ccsnpared to the attendance 
for the 1970— 1971 year for leamitig 
center pupils. The observed percen- 
tage of sttuients bettering their 
previous year's attendance was com- 
pared to the expected percentage 
stated in the objective. 



Findings ; Attendance of 28^ of 71 
students recorded -were equal to or 
better than their attendance record 
for the previous school year. 

ilt : TLss objective not met.c- 
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Ob.i ective 14 



75^ or the students ■will come to class 80^ of the t-ijue. 



Eval'uation Procedures : The 

attendance for learning center 
pupils was recorded for the periods 
October 1 to November 13, 1970, 
and for March 25 to May 7, 1971. 

The observed percentage of students 
coming to class 80^ of the time 
dviring these periods -was compared 
to the expected percentage stated in 
the ob;3 active. 



Findings : 60^ of 3S stiodents ob- 

seinred came to claso 80^ of the 
time. 

Result : The objective was not met. 



Ob .1 active 15 

50^ of the parents of the stvidents in the program will 
have some knowledge of the school program their child 
is in through an interview by the social worker. 



EvaT-'nation Proced'ures : Parents 

•were interviewed by the school 
social worker, and a record was 
kept as to the number of parents 
jf iear ng center pupils con- 
tacted. 



Findings : 55^ of the pai*ents of the 

76 active students in the program 
have haul some knowledge of the school 
program their child was in through 
cun interview by the social worker. 

Rftani t : The objective was met. 



Ob.i active 16 

At least 33^ of the students whose families received in- 
tensive casework by the social worker will show improvement 
in the classroom evidenced eamirically by teachers. 



Evaluation Procedures : Title I 

teachers were asked to evaluate 
the effect of the intensive social 
casework on pupils in their 
classes. The percen'tage of these 
pupils observed to have improved 
as a result of the social work was 
compeired to the eEap>ected percen- 
tage s'bated in the objective. 



Find^gs: 20^ of the 19 students 

whose families received intensive 
casework by the social worker showed 
improvement in the classroom evidenced 
empirically by teachers. 

Result : The objective was not met. 
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Objective 17 



60^ of the students giv^ therapeutic services by the 
psychologist will show a noticeable improvem^t in 
classrocaa behavior by teacher observation. 



Evaluation Procedtires : Title I 

teachers were asked to evaluate 
the affect of the therapeutic 
services given to their pupils 
by the psychologists. The per- 
centage of these pupils observed 
to have improved as a result of 
the psychological therapy was 
compared to the e;qpected percentage 
stated in the objective. 



Findings ; 62^ of the 29 students 

tested and givai therapeutic services 
by the psychologist have shown a 
noticeable improvement in classroom 
behavior by teacher obsei^^tion. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective IS 

75^ of the students referred to the counselor for 
Gotinseling vdll show a change of attittide or improved 
perfozaance on individual assignments as observed by 
the teacher. 



Evaluation Procedures ; Title I 
teachers were asked to evaluate 
the affect of the counselor on 
the attitude and classz*oom per- 
formance of learning center pupils 
receiving courseling. The per- 
centage of pupils observed to 
have improved as a result of 
cotmseOdng was compared to the 
expected percaitage stated in the 
objective. 



Findings : 66^ of the 29 students 

refezrred to the counselor for 
counseling and remaining in the 
project have shown a change of 
attitude or improved performance on 
Individual assignments as observed 
by the teacher. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 
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Conclusions 



Five of eighteen objectives were accomplished in this project. Considera- 
tion should be given to the fact that this was the first year of the project, 
the project was in its developsaental stages, aiid the performance levels for the 
objectives were judgnents and not based on prevrlous data. An evalxiative rating 
will be withheld tintil another year’s operation of the project has concluded. 
Performance levels for the 1971-1972 objectives should be adjusted on the 
basis of this year’s findings. 
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SOUTH DIVISION LEARNING CSMTER 



GRA.de LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS; 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



9-10 

60 

$7,378.00 
1 Teacher 



South Division High School 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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SOUTH DIVISION LEARNING CENTER 



. , . an English language arts program , , . 



Popxilation 

Pupils recommended for this 
project were referred by their 
ninth and tenth grade English 
teachers, guidance counselors, 
social worker, psychologist, and 
school administrators. Pupils 
selected for the projec' 
possessed two or more charac- 
teristics such as grade point 
average of less than *'C’' for the 
previous year, truancy and poor 
attendance records, serious 
deficiencies in language arts, 
emotional problems, acting-out 
behavior, two or more years' 
retardation in reading ability, 
and recent immigration. 



Description 

Pupils spent at least one 
period each day in the learning 
center. This time was used to 
strengthen skills in oral and 
written communication. Several 
pupils were enrolled in an 
intensified reading program in 
the center. 

Intensive individual and 
group counseling sessions were 
provided for pupils needing these 
services. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the concl\ision of this project: 

1. 25^ of the ESEA students participating in psycho-educational 
therapy •will check fewer problem areas on the post-Mooney 
Problem Check List than they did on the pretest. This list 
covers the areas of personal comfort, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and clarity of life goals, 

2. 50^ of students enrolled in the project -who had attendance 
problems in the school year 1969“1970 will have shown a 50^ 
improvement in attendance over the 1969~1970 attendance by 
the end of the current school year. 

3. 50^ of the students enrolled in the projecb will have improved 
in their over— all conduct grades by one point at the end of 
the current school year over their conduct grades received 

in the year 1969-1970. 

4. 50 ^ of the students participating in the reading course -will 
have shown an improvement of one report ca7.*d grade level in 
an area identified by the English language arts teacher as 
the greatest need. 

5. 50^ of students enrolled in the English language skills 
program "will answer correctly 70^ of the questions on a 
locally devised test. 

6. There will have been a sisiificant in^jrovement of vocabulary 
and reading comprehension in the means of the raw scores as 
measured by the California Reading Test in pretest and posttest 
sessions. 



Current 'Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

25 % of the ESEA students participating in psycho-educational 
therapy wivi check fewer problem areas on the post-Mooney 
Problem Check List than they did on the pretest. This list 
covers the areas of personal comfort, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and clarity of life goals. 
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Evalitation Procedures : The Mooney 

Problem Check Lis"b "was given to 
the project pupils -when they entered 
the center. At the end of the 
school year, the same list was ad- 
ministered again to the pupils* The 
percentage of pupils who were checking 
fewer problems on the posttest vfas 
ccxnpared to the percentage stated in 
the objective. 



Findings.: 73^ of the ESEA. students 

participating in psycho-educational 
therapy checked fewer problem areas 
on the post-Mooney Problem Check 
List than they did on the pretest. 
This list covers the areas of 
personal comfort , int erpersonal 
relationships, and clarity of life 
goals* 

Result: The objective was met. 



Objective 2 

50^ of the stxidents enrolled in the project who had 
attendance problems in the school year 1969-1970 will 
show a 50^ improvanent in attendance over the 1969- 
1970 attaidance by the end of the ctirrent school year. 



TCrral nation ProcedxjTes : School d ai ly 

attendance for pi*oJect pupils was 
obtained for the periods II/I /69 to 
5 / 13/70 and 11 / 1/70 to 5/13/71. 

The observed percentage of pupils 
improving attendance by 50^ was 
compared to the percentage expected 
in the objective* 



Findings: 2lS of the students 

enrolled in the project who had 
attendance problems in the school 
year 1969—1970 showed a 50^ im- 
provement in attendance over the 
1969-1970 att«ridance. 

RftsnTt ; The objective was not met* 



Objective 3 

50 ^ of the students enrolled in the project will improve 
in their over— all conduct grades by one point at the 
end of the current school year over their conduct grades 
received in the year 1969—1970* 
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Evaliiation ProcedTxres : The average 

conduct grade for the period 
September, 1969 to Jiine, 1970 vfas 
accixmulated and compared to the 
average conduct grade obtained for 
the period of November, 1970 to Jxine, 
1971- The percentage of students 
in 5 )roving their average conduct grade 
by one point "was observed and com- 
pared with the expected objective 
percentage. 



Findings t 9^ of the students 
enrolled in the ESEAl program im- 
proved their over-all conduct grades 
by one point over their conduct 
grades receive in the year 1969- 
I97O0 

Result ; The objective was not met. 



C! ';.iective U. 

50 ^ of t-s students participat:_ng in the reading course 
will shovr an improvement of ones report card grade level 
in an area identified by the EngJ -sh language arts 



teacher as the greatest need. 

Kva.lTifl.tion Procedures : The academic 

subject matter area which needed 
the greatest improvement was identified 
for each student by the English 
language arts teacher. Each pupil's 
grade for the academic area for the 
first six weeks of school was compared 
to the last six weeks of school. 

The percentage of students improving 
one grade level was observed and 
compared to the ea^ected objective 
percentage. 



Findings : 40^ of the 15 students 

participating in the reading course 
showed improvement of one report 
card grade level in an area identified 
by the English language arts teacher 
as the greatest need. 

Result: The objective was not met. 



Objective 5 

50 ^ of students enrolled in the English language s ki lls 
program will answer correctly 70^ of the questions on a 
locally devised test of language skills. 
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Evaluation Procedvires : A locally 

devised test of language skill -was 
given to students in the English 
language skills program at the end 
of the second semester. The per- 
centage of students correctly 
answering 70^ of the test items was 
observed and compared to the ex- 
pected objective percentage. 



Findings : 8?^ of 23 students tested 

in the English language skills 
program answered correctly 70^ of 
the questions on a locally devised 
test of language skills. 

Result ; The objective was met. 



Objective 6 



There will be a significant improvement of voc*abultrr-^ and 
reading comprehension in the means of the rav/ scors as 
measured by the California Reading Test in pr ouest and 
posttest sessions. 



Evaluation Procedures ; Students in 
the center were given the California 
Reading Test dioring second semester 
pretest and posttest sessions. The 
time span between test administrations 
was a little over three monbhs. 



Findings : . 'u-re was a significant 

improvement, at the ,01 level, in 
reading re>r scores as measured by 
the California Reading Test in 
pretest and posttest sessions. 

Result ; The objective was met. 



Conclusions 

The project successfxiUy accomplished three of its six objectives. Since 
this was the first year of the project and its developmental period, the 
findings indicated that an evaluative rating of good, be assigned to the project. 
Performance levels for 1971-1972 objectives should be modified in accordance 
with this year's findings. 
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WF.TJ.S L?ARNIN& CEMTER 



grade LEVEL: 7-8 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 20 



PROJECT BUDGET: $10,975-00 

STAFF: 1 Aide 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

Wells Junior School 



PROJECT OPERATIO N AND CONTROL 
Division of Curricxiluni and Inartructicn 
Title I Office 



WELLS LEARNING CENTER 



operational educational 
auxiliary support team 



Population 

All pupils selected for the 
project must meet the follovring 
criteria: 1) absence from school 

for an average of at least one day 
out of five, 2 ) discipline referrals 
in excess of the median for their 
grade level at Wells Jxmior High 
School, 3) disruptive behavior in 
school, 4 ) minimal change in yearly 
attitude and behavioral performance 
in classroom, 5 ) one or more years 
below intelligence quotient eDq>ec- 
tancy, 6) one or more years below 
grade median on the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills or more than two 
failures per marking period, and 
7) referral by a teacher for both 
academic and attitudinal or behavior-* 
al difficulties. 



Description 

Each pupil in the project was 
given a daily progress or report 
card. The use of this attendance 
and grade card enabled the suppoi?- 
tive service staff to provide 
continuing and inmediate assistance 
to the pupil. 

The academic instructional 
activities of the center were not 
undertaken this year due to organ- 
izational problems encountered 
during the projects developmental 
stages. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the cor lasion of the project: 

1. of the selected students vdLH decrease their sc’ doI absenc e 
rate by 20 % as compared with last spring’s attendanceo 

2. 15 % of the selected students will obtain 25 % fewer discipline 
cards for disruptive classroom behavior than dtucing the 
previous spring. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

G5% of the selected students will decrease their school absence 
rate by 20^ as compared with last spring’s attendance. 



Evaluation Procedures : The spring, 

1971, attendance records for pupils 
in the center were compared to the 
spring of 1970 attendance records 
for the same pupils. The percen- 
tage of pupils decreasing their 
1971 absence rate by 20^ over the 
1970 absence rate was observed and 
compared to the stated objective 
percentage. 



Findings ; &% of 12 students with 

con^jlete records decreased their 
school absence rate by 20^ as 
compared with last spring’s 
attendance. 

RfiHult : The objective was not met. 



ERIC 
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Obiective 2 



75/S of "the selected, students will obtain 25^ fewer dis- 
cipline cards for disruptive classroom behavior than during 
the previous spring. 



Evaluation Procedures ; The nuniber 
of ”72" card discipline referrals 
was recorded for pupils in the 
center for spring, 1971« For 
eighth grade pupils in the center , 
the number of " 72 » cards issued 
in spring, 1971, was compared to 
the number of " 72 ” cards issued 
in the previous spring semester • 

For seventh grade pupils in the 
center, the number of ”72” cards 
issued in spring, 1971, was com- 
pared to the number of " 72 ” cards 
issued in the fall, 1970, semester. 
The observed decrease in ”72" cards 
was ccanpared to the expected de- 
creased stated in the objective. 



Findings : 50^ of 10 students with 

complete data obtained fewer 
discipline cards for disruptive 
classroom behavi.or than during the 
previous spring. Students with no 
discipline referrals dviring the 
previous spring wore not included 
in the above finding. 

Result : The objective was not met. 



Conclusions 

Both objectives evaluated wore not met. Consideration should be given 
to the fact that this was the first year of the project, the project %«a8 in 
the developmental stages, and the performance levels for the objectives were 
judgments and not based on previous data. An evaluative rating was withheld 
until another year's operation has concluded. Performance levels for the 1971- 
1972 objectives should bo adjtisted on the basis of this year's findings. 



WEST PIVISICaJ LEARNING CaTTER 



GRADE 1£VEL: 
number of PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET; 
STAFF: 



9-12 

63 

$25,732.00 

2 Teachers 
2 Teacher Aides 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

Vest Division School 



PROJECT OPERATI(»l AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculuxa and Instruction 
Title I Office 




\VEST DIVISION LEARNING CENTER 



... leaoming through contractual obligations ,,, 



Population 

Pupils eligible for the 
project were in grades nine 
through twelve. Referrals for 
placement in the learning center 
were received from teachers 
and reviewed for project 
selection b7 learning center 
teachers, counselor, psychologist, 
and soci^ worker. 

Pupils were selected on a 
basis of those pupils already in 
the Title I Returnee Counselor 
Project and pupils with deficiencies 
in language ability, work study 
skills, and attitudes toward 
school. 



Description 

Pupils agreed to follow 
contractual obligations written 
into performance contracts in the 
areas of reading and mathematics. 

The instructional activities in- 
cluded drill on phonics and voca- 
bulary, practice in writing essays 
and poetry, the reading of popular 
paperbacks and magazines, and drill 
on mathematics tables with flash 
cards. 

Individual and group counseling 
as well as home visitations were 
provid i by the supportive sejrvice 
staff. 
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Objectives Evalxiated 



At the conclusion of this project* 

1. 80?S of the students working on reading and meeting contract \ial 
obligations will have achieved contractual objectives. 

2. 80^ of the students working on arithmetic and meeting con- 
tracttial obligations will have achieved conti’actual objectives. 

3. 20^ of the enrollees availing themselves of psycho-educational 
therapy will have developed sufficient insight and self -under- 
standing to better cope with their personal and social problems. 
This will be measured by the students' responding average or 
positively on a locally devised posttest consisting of items 
marked negatively on the locally devised pretest. 



Crirrent Evaluation Findings 



Ob.iective 1 

80^ of the students working on reading and meeting con- 
tractual obligations will achieve contract xial objectives. 



P>yaluation Procedures ; Performance 
contracts were established for each 
center pupil on the basis of pupil 
need. The percentage of ccanpleted 
contracts was aocimulated and 
compared to the expected objective 
percentage. 



Findings ; &7% of the students 

working on reading and meeting con- 
tractrial obligations during the year 
achieved contractual objectives. 

This finding does not include 
students who dropped out of the 
project. 

Result ; The object!* ^ was met. 



Objective 2 

BC^ of the students working on arithmetic and meeting con- 
tractual obligations will achieve contractual objectives. 
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Evalijation Procedrires i Performance 
contracts were established for each 
center pupil on the basis of pupil 
need. The percentage cf completed 
contracts was accumulated and 
compared to the expected objective 
percentage. 



Findings ; 8Tl% of the students 
working on arithmetic and meeting 
contractual obligations during the 
year have achieved contractual 
objectives. This finding does not 
include students -vdio dropped out of 
the project. 



Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 3 

20^ of the enrollees availing themselves of psycho- 
educational therapy vdll develop sufficient insight 
and self -Tinderstanding to better cope with their 
personal and social problems. This will be measured 
by the t ':-udents ' responding average or positively on 
a locally devised posttest consisting of items marked 
negatively on the locally devised pretest. 



Evaluation Proced-ures ; A locally 
devised self-understanding scale 
was given to therapy students upon 
entry into therapy and again at 
the termination of therapy. The 
percentage of students showing 
improvement in self-understanding 
was compared to the expected ob- 
jective percentage. 



Findings ; 53^ of the 57 enrollees 

availing themselves of psycho- 
educational therapy have developed 
STifficient insight and self-mder- 
standing to better cope with their 
personal and social problems, 

Resiflt ; The objective was met. 



Conclusions 

This project successfully met all three of the objectives evaluated. 
An evaluative rating of good was assigned to the project. 
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Supportive Services Pro.iects 



1. Eloaentary Guidance 

2. Returnee Counselor 

3. Clothing 

4. Social Work 

5. Psychological Services 

6. Special Educational and Service Centers 
7* Social Improvement 

8. Field Trips 
9* Mobile Laboratory 
10. Naturalist 

H. Diagnosis of Instructional Needs Through Primary 
Testing 

12, Adapted Recreation for Handicapped Children 
13* Pre-School Developnental Activity 
14« Tvio Mod^ Elementary Resource Centers 
15* Instructional Resources Support Service 



O 

ERIC 
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•CT.Ti^MKMTARY GUIDANCE 



grade LEVEL: K-8 

NUMBER OF PUPHS: 1,438 

EROJECT BUDGET: $232,286.00 

STAFF: 1 Supervisor* 

16 Child Development 
Specialists 
1 Secretary** 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



MacDovrell 
Heinecke 
Ninth 
Palmer 
Siefert 
Twelfth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-first 
Vieau 
Walnut 

Lloyd 



Bethlehem Lutheran 
Boniface Community 
Bruce^uadalupe Cmnmunity 
Francis Cosnomity 
Leo Community 
St. Stephen Lutheran 



Alien-Field 

Auer 

Brown 

Fifth 

Forest Heme 

Garfield 

Holmes 

Kilboum 

LaFoUette 

Lee 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 




Board Funded 
Board Funded 
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ELEMBJTARY GUIDANCE 



... to help children become oriented 
to the educational process .... 



Description 



Population 

The services of the child 
development specialist were con- 
centrated on children in the 
kindergarten through fourth 
grade levels. Pupils enrolled 
in other ESEIA Title I projects 
received priority. Referrals 
were made by the Title I build- 
ing coordinator. Referrals 
were generally those pupils 
who were new to the school, 
those who had interpersonal 
difflc'ulties, those who ex- 
perienced peer rejection, 
and those idio had minor 
academic or behavior or 
social problems. 



The guidance project attempted 
to meet individual pupil needs 
and ©rphasized social awareness, 
motivation to achieve, work study 
habits, and oral and written 
expression. 

The guidance counselors* 
responsibilities included group 
and individual counseling, 
diagnostic testing, consultation 
with parents and teachers, 
classroom and playgroutid 
observation, referral to other 
professional seivices 'when 
appropriate, maintenance of 
pupil counseling records, and 
assistance to teachers rega3*ding 
the interaction of individual 
pupil differences with pupil 
learning behavior. Hand puppets, 
picttires, games, and small 
rewards were used to put pupils 
at ease while communicating with 
them. Guidance techniques such 
as play therapy, dance therapy, 
puppet therapy, positive and 
negative reinfo recent were 
used when deemed appropriate. 

The development of techniques 
and information regarding the 
unique problems of the disadvan- 
taged were discussed st inservice 
workshops. 
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Objectives EvalLjated 



At the end of the project; 

1. 15^ of the children referred vd.th identified acadeadc problsas vjill 
show 11153 roveaent through the use of individual and small group 
counseling as rated b^r the child development specialist teacher, 

2. 10^ of the children referred with identified behavioral problens 
will show inqprov^ent through the xise of individual and s m al l 
group counseling as rated by the child development specialist 
tea.cher, 

3. of the children referred with identified social probleas will 
show improv^aent through the use of individual and small group 
counseling as rated the child development specialist teacher. 

4. 10 ^ of the children referred with identifiec ~ arsenal prooleans 
will show improvement through the use of in— T- rl d u al and 
group counseling as rated ty the child deveO epa^ent special i st 
teacher. 



Evaluation Procedures 

A scale was developed to assist the child devel-^pE^ent speci a l i st in 
identifying and evaluating the progresr of referred pupils. Behavioral 
objectives were based upon the developed scale and the guidance cooirddnator’s 
judgment of 'tdiat would constitute success. At the commencement of treatment ^ 
the teacher and specialist fomed a combined rating of each pupil in terms of 
academic 9 brfiavioralj social^ and personal factors. If a parental confei*Kice 
was held^ the par^t also rated the child. The specialist rated the c hil d 
during treatment $ and^ at the termination of treatment^ the speci a . l - 3 . 3 t and 
teacher again rated the child. The initieil and final ratings were compared 
to determine whether progress had been made. The resulting information was 
compdj:‘ed to the stated project objectives to determine the success of the 
project. 
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Pi^evious Svaluati.on Findirigs 

Evaluations for the two years covering 1967—1969 foxind. no significant 
differences in achievement and attitude between project and non-piv>ject 
pupils. The evaltiations did note, through principal and vice-principal 
perceptions, improvement in pupil attitude toward school, pupil personal, 
development, pupil-teacher a:*elationships, liome-scl'-ool relations, out of 
school activities, and project supervision. 

The 1969-1970 foKoal evaitiatioa attemjited to ietersnine factors necessary 
for successful treatment. It revealed that attention, given to t,he student 
by the coiZiiselor and that teacher understanding of the pupil's problem were 
contributing factors. As in previous yearei, principals espressecl a ne^ for 
more consultation with parents and teachers; and more grou” cour_3 elln g for 
pupils. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



0b-1ective 1 

15/5 of the children referred 
with Identified academic prohleBss 
will show improvement through the 
use of individual and small gs^up 
counseling as rated by the child 
development specialist and/or 
teacher. 



Fin^^gs: 62 ^ of the children 

identified as having academic 
problems showed improvement. 

Result : The objective was met. 



0b.1 active 2 



10^ of the children referred 
with identified behavioral problesns 
will show inpivavement through the 
use of individual and small group 
counseling as rated by the child 
development specialist and/or 
teacher. 



Findings : 63^ of the children 

identified as having behavioral 
probloas showed improvment. 

Result ; The objective v^as met. 
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Ob.iectlve 3 



15^ of the children referred 
with icientified social problems 
will show improvoaent through the 
use of individual and small group 
coxinsfe] ing as rated ry the child 
developniOTit specialist and/or 
teacher. 



Findings: 71^ of the children 

identifi-ed as having social 
problems showed improvement • 

Result, ; The objective was met. 



Ob.iective U 

1.0% of the children ref - rred 
with identified personal prool^os 
will show improvonant throug i the 
use Df individual and s ma l l group 
counseling as rated by the »,>rild 
development specialist and/ or 
teacher* 



Findingg ; 69% of the children 

identi_iied as ha'^/ing persons! 
px^blesKS showed in^rovement* 

Result ; The objective was mat. 



Conclusions 

The project achieved all of its stated objectives and should use the 
present achievement levels as criterion measures for the nescfc year. An 
evaluative rating of good was assigned to the project on the basis of the 
project outcomes. However, Title I principals and their K-4 staffs requested 
that the project become more organized. When asked to redistribute their 
Title I resources. Title I principals and staffs asked for less guidance 
project personnel than they had previously. On the basis of this finding, the 
project should be reviewed for changes in organizational structixre to be 
proposed, for the 1971—1972 academic year. 
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RETURtEEE COUNSELCR 



(SABE LEVEL: 9-12 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 232 



PROJECT BUDGET: $74,794.00 

STAFF: 4 Counselors 

2 Aides 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

lancoln South Division 

NoiTth Division West Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculxim and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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RETURNEE COUNSELOR 



„ . „ uo increase the holding power of the 
sci.iool regarding potential dropouts ... 



Population 

Pupils in gra iea rine through 
twelve i*eturning to achool from 
correctional instituiiions were 
eligible for particip.2rc.i0n in this 
project. Counseling sessions were 
arranget^ first, for resturnees from 
correctional instituti.ons who had 
returned since the start of the 
fall semester^ seconds fc>r past 
returnees who were stijJ, on parole; 
and third, for pupils who had deal- 
ings with the law but had not as 
yet been committed to an institu- 
tion. 



Description 

Special attendance and sus- 
pension procedures for the returning 
pupils were agreed upon by school 
administrators and project personnel. 
Counselors visited pupil homes to 
inform parents of the efforts and 
plans of the project as well as to 
enlist parental assistance in work- 
ing with the pupils. The assistance 
of community groups and the Proba- 
tion and Parole Department was also 
requested. 

Flexible instruction through 
work experience, individual tutoring, 
and special class placement em- 
phasized the areas of social 
awareness, work-study skills, and 
occupational awareness. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the ccw---* >ion o£ the preject; 



1. The par' vgrt-age of recidivists among the project pupils ' wil l be 10^ 
less theti r-he previous year» 



2* The sir:r3!.^l attendance among the project population will be 5% less 
than "ra; ^i-rerage attendance of the four Title I high schools* 



Evaluation Procedures 



The rates - r-i:cidivism for the 1970—1971 academic year at the four 
schools •were co:;r 'ed to the 1969-1970 rates at the secondary schools as 
well as to the c:u;;>y'--wide rate of recidi-uism* 

The 1970— 1971 attendance rates for the pupils in'volved in the project 
were compared to t.r.a total school attendance rates at their individual schools 
for the same time period. The attendance data from North Division High 
School was incomplete* 



The 1969-1970 formal evaluation found that pupils involved in the project 
had a lowrer rate of recidivism than pupils in the previous year*s project. 

It shotild be noted, however, that ptipils in non-project Title I schools had 
less recidi'vism than pupils in project schools* 



Previous Evaluation Findings 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 



The percentage of recidivists 
among the project pupils -will 
be 10^ less than the previoxis 
year. 




year* 

Result : The objective was not met. 

See Table 
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TABLE 4 



RECIDIVIST RECORD OF PROJECT PUPILS RETURNING 
FROM CORRECTimAL INSTITUTIONS 



School 


Number of 
Retmmees 

1969-1970 1970-1971 


Number of 
Recidivists 
1969-1970 1970-1971 


Percent of 
Recidivists 
1969-1970 1970-1971 


South 


65 


36 


22 


9 


34 


25 


West 


32 


74 


29 


31 


35 


42 


Lincoln 


61 


56 




13 


28 


23 


North 


GU 


66 


13 


23 


20 


35 


All Schools 




793 




209 




26 



Ob.leotive 2 



The school attendance among 
the project poptilation mil be 
more than the average atten- 
dance for the four Title I 
high schools. 



Findings r School attendance was not 
5?more than the average attendance 
of the fovir high schools. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 
See Table 5» 



TABLE 5 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE RECORD OF RETURNEE 
COUNSELOR PROJECT PUPII^ 





Percent of Days Attended 


School 


Recidivists 


Non-Recidivists 


School Average 


South 


67 




69 




83 


West 


58 




61 




30 


Lincoln 


67 




67 




32 







'i n 

fi > 
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Neither of the tv.x) project "Vva-S met. The second objective 

regarding the attendance of the pupii-S was quite unrealistic, thereby 

leaving the evaluative rating to for the project based on the first 

objective. The rates of recidivi^ for the first objective did not 

include those pupils who were ih ths project the previous year and 

were still being served by the Xn addition, the recidivism rates 

used did not reflect the finding "the pupil recidivism rate for pupils 

who have received counseling for A and. a half dropped to l6.S percent. 

Since the second objective w^s Vip^e^istic, and the first objective had 
extenuating findings, an evaliiati^e baling "WiH be withheld until both the 
q\iantity and quality of objective® improved for this project. 
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CLOTHING 

GStADE LEVEL: Pro K-12 

NUMBER OF PUPILS; 1,103 
PROJECT BUDGET: $50,000 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

All Title I Schools 



HtOJECT OPERATICflJ AND CONTROL 
Division of Ctirriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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CLOTHING PROJECT 



to facilitate pupil participation 
in educational activities ••• 



Description 



Population 

Clothing was provided for 
those children "vdio were partici- 
pating in Title I ESEA educational 
activities and identified as needing 
clothing as a means to improve 
attendance, attitude, or behavior. 



A staff member referi^ a 
Title I ESEA child for a clothing 
allc^ment when this need was affect- 
ing the child's ability to partici- 
pate in a Title I ESEA project. 

This refejTal and need was verified 
by a school administrator and given 
to the school social worker for 
action. The school social worker 
arranged for a meeting with the 
par«its to confirm the need and 
eoq>lain the procedure for obtaining 
clothing. The school social worker 
initiated a referral to the 
Milwaukee Coimty Department of 
Public Welfare (DPW) and identified 
the articles of clothing needed. 

The DPIV issued a voucher to the 
parent vAio then selected merchan- 
dise fi'caa the clothing vendors. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



1. ^pils for whom clothing is purchased will attend school more often 
during the 40 school days after the date of purchase on the voucher 
than the 40 days before the voucher purchase date, 

2. 70^ of the teachers of children for clothing is purchased will 

reply to a questionnaire stating that the clothing purchased was 
responsible for their pupil's in53roved self-image and improved 
attitude toward school. 



Objective 1 



Evaluation Procedures 



Pupils for whom clothing is purchased will attend school 
more often during the 40 school days after the date of 
purchase on the voucher than the 40 days before the 
voucher pxirchase date. 

The names of all children receiving clothing were submitted to their 
school for a review of their attendance records. The schools furnished the 
child's attendance record for fortjr school days prior to the actual 
purchase of clothing and the days attended until spring break after the 
actual purchase. The average daily attendance of all pupils before and after 
pxarchase of clothing was conqsared to detemine if there was any difference. 



Objective 2 

of the teachers of childi*en for whom clothing is 
purchased will reply to a questionnaire stating that 
the clothing purchased was responsible for their pupil's 
in5>roved self-image and improved attitude toward school. 

The teachers of the children receiving clothing were administered a 
survey asking if the purchase of clothing was responsible for their pupil's 
improved self-image and attitude toward school. The teachers' responses 

were counted and served as a basis for judgment regarding the accomplishment 
of the objectives. 



ERIC 
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Prevxous Evaluation Findings 



This project was initiate during the 1970~3.971 school yearj> and there- 
fore no formal evaluation was previously undertaken. Tie prior experience 
of school social workers revealed that certain children were not attending 
school, becaiise they lacked adequate clothing caused their parents' 
limited income. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Ob.i active 1 



Pupils for whom clottilng is 
purchased will attend school 
more often during the 40 school 
days after the date of purchase 
on the voucher than the 40 days 
before the voucher purchase date. 



Findings ; The indeac for the aver- 
age daily attendance for* all 
children for 40 school days before 
piirchase of clothing was 79^® 

The index for the average da i l y 
attendan*^« for all children after 
the purchase date was 

Result i The objective was met. 



Ob.iective 2 

70 ^ of the teachers of 
children for t bom clothing is 
purchased viill reply to a ques- 
tionnaire stating that the 
clothing purchased was responsible 
for their px;^il*s improved self- 
image and inproved attitude toward 
school. 



Findings s 69^ of the teachers 
have replied to a questionnaire 
stating that the clothing pur- 
chased was responsible for their 
pupil's impjxjved self— ixoage. 

Fj.ndinsra s 62^ of the teachers 
have replied to a questionnaire 
stating that the clothing pur- 
chased. was responsible for their 
pupil's iir^roved attitude totjard 
school. 

Result; The objective was not met. 
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C onclusxons 



Pupil average da il y at^'bendance did increase after the pupils received 
Nothing. The increase^ if considered over a 180 day r*;hool year, wsuld amount 
o rn average of 11 more school datye attendance for each child* It iifas ix>ssible 
■hat the increase in attendance vias a normal increase for that period of the 
ichool year and not relatai to the issuance of clothings However, the majority 
'f teachers whose pupils received clothing approved the value of the project 
nd the finding led to a favorable evaluative rating for the project. 



O 
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SOCl/vL WORK 



GKADE I£VEL: 



K-8 



NUMBER OF PUPILS: 1,064 



PROJECT BUDGET; $227,800.00 



STAFF: 



2 Supenrlsors 
15 Social Workers-*^- 
2 Assistant Social VJorkers 
36 Social Work Aides 
2 Secretaries 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

All Title I ESEA Elementary Schools 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division o£ Curricul%im and Instruction 
Title I Olfice 



*8 Social Vforkers Partially Funded Through the Secondary 
Learning Centers 
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SOCIAL WORK 



... to assist in resolving the school, home, 
and comimanity problems that impede pupil 
progress and adjustment in school ... 



Description 



Pop\ilation 

ESEA Title I Social Work 
Services were available to all 
the pupils in the Title I 
schools with special emphasis 
directed toward pupils in grades 
K-4» Children were selected 
for participation based on school 
personnel recommendation. 

Children also received services if 
they sought help on their own or 
were recommended by non— school 
personnel from social or health 
agencies . 



The school social workers 
provided professional service to 
alleviate conditions that pre- 
cipitated a school problem. The 
enphasis of the service was on 
stimulating pupi3, motivation to 
achicrve, work study skills, and 
social awareness. The following 
activities were usually provided 
to handle problems in the are-as of 
pupil attendance, homo conditions, 
educational conditions, psychological 
adjustment, health conditions,, and 
general requests for infonnation: 
home visitations, parental and child 
intervi. swing and counseling, legal 
action, community medical 3617^068, 
and school staff consiiltations . 
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Objectives Svaluated 

At "the conciusion. of bhe project: 

1. 75% of the pupils referred to and verified by che school social 
worker as being trioant will show an increase ^ school atten- 
dance from the date of the social worker's initial contact wath 
the pupil to the time the social worker closes the case. 

2. SO% of the school staff referring the pupil for service vruth 
regard to a hcaie condition problem vjill respond positively ^to 
a survey made of them as to rimprovement in the condition of 
the child who received social service. 

3. SCf% of the school staff referring the pupil xor sarvxce with 
regard to .sn educational problem will respond positively oc 

a survey made of them as to improvement in the pupils particular 
problem. 

4. SO^ of the school staff referring the pupil for service vjith 
regard to onotional problems tmll respond positively t»o a 
survey that these problems lessened due to socxal work service. 

5. 80^ of the school staff referring the pupil for service with 
regard to healt-h problems will respond positively to a survey 
that these problems v/ill have been appropriately handled by 
the social worker to obtain medical cai'e. 

6. 30^ of the school staff requesting social work service to 
provide information to assist the school with educational 
plaining for a child will respond positivei^ to a survey 
tiiat social service adequately provided this service. 



Evaluation Procedtures 

The coordinator of social work services, working in' conjunction with the 
Department of Educational Research, established objectives for this year's 
project. The social workers kept attendance records for the pupils who were 
identified as attendance problems. The social workers were asked to keep 
records indicating the referring party and the general problem area. These 
records were submitted to the Department of Educational Research which sent 
surveys to the referring party soliciting their perception of the success of 
the social work services. The referring person's responses were compared to 



the objectives to determine the success of the project in meeting its pre- 
determined goals. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1966—1967 evaluation foimd no significant changes in the project 
pupils* attendance, conduct, and academic achievement over the duration of 
project involvement. A project personnel questionnaire indicated a positive 
reaction toward the project. 

The 1967—1968 evaluation found no significant difference between project 
and non-project pupils* attitude tovrard self and school. 

The 1968-1969 evaluation found comparison pupils to have significantly 
higher conduct grades and attendance than project pupils. As in past evaluations, 
the classroom teachers. Title I cooixiinators, and principals ecxpressed a 
positive reaction toward the project. 

The 1969-1970 evaluation documented the activities the social worker used 
to resolve the problems they encouniered. 



Objective 1 



Current Evaluation Findings 



75 ^ of the pupils referred 
to and verified by the school 
social worker as being tnaant 
will show an increase in school 
atterylance from the date of the 
social worker's initial contact 
with the pupil to the time the 
social worker closes the case. 



Findings ; 60 ^ of 129 pupils referred 
to and v-erified by the school social 
worker as being truant have shown an 
increase in school attendance from 
the date of the social worker's | 

initial contact with the student to 
the time the social worker closes 
the case. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 
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Ob.iect.ive 2 



80^ or the school staff 
referring the pupil for service 
Kith regard to a hone condition 
problem will respond positively 
to a sxrrvey made cf thea as to 
improvement in the condition of 
the child who received social 
aervices. 



Findings : 60^ of the school staff 

referring 35 pupils for social work 
service have responded positively 
to a survey made of them as to 
improvement in the condition of the 
child who received social services. 

Resttlt ; The objective was not met. 



Objective 3 



80^ of the school staff 
referring the pupils for 
service with regard to an 
educational problem will respond 
positively to a survey made 
of them as to the improvement 
in the pupil's particular 
problem. 



Findings : of the school staff 

referring 388 pupils for social 
work senrice have responded positively 
tc a survey made of them as to im- 
provement in the pupil's problem. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 



Qb.lective 4 



80^ of the school staff 
referring the pupil for service 
■with regard to emotional problems 
will respond positiveDy to a 
survey that these problems 
lessened due to social work 
set'vice. 



Findings : 13 >% of the school staff 

referring 44 pupils for social •work 
service for emotional problems 
have responded positively to a 
survey that these problems lessened 
due to social "work service. 

Result ; The objective "was not met. 
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Ob.iecbive 5 



80^ of the school staff 
referring the pupil for service 
vd.th regard to health problems 
will respond positively to a survey 
that these problems will have been 
appropriately handled by the social 
worker to obtain medical care., 



Findings : Q8% of the school staff 

leferring 8 pupils for service with 
regard to health problems have 
responded positively to a survey 
that these probloas have been ap- 
propriately handled by the social 
'worker to obtain medical care* 



Result ? The objective was met* 



Obj ectlve 6 



of the school staff 
requesting social work service 
to provide information to assist 
the school in their work with and 
educational planning for a child 
will respond positively to a 
survey that social service ade- 
quately provided this service. 



Findings; 71^ of the 21 school 
staff personnel requesting social 
work service to provide information 
to assist the school in their work 
with educational plaiming for a 
child have responded positively to 
a survey that social service adequate- 
ly pivavided this service. 



Rv>sult: The objective was not meu* 



Conclusions 

The project was successful in meeting one of its six objectives. However, 
the performance levels for these project objectives were estimates made by 
project personnel and were not based upon previous year's data. Therefore, 
no adequate judgment of project effectiveness cotild be made based upon 
these findings. 

The fact that Title I principals asked for an increase in the nxjmber of 
social workers for their schools woiild imply that the project had a valuable 
effect in the Title I schools. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 



GRADE LEVIX: K-3 

NUI-IBER OF PUPILS: 1,0/4- 

PROJECT BUDGET : $189 , 5S2 . 00 



STAFF : 1? Psychologists-:;- 

1 Supervisor-”- 

2 Teachers of Emotionally 
Distiirbed"?'- 

8 Aides 
/+ Secretaries 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED : 

All Title I ESE/'i Elementary Schools 



PROJECT OPFimTION AND CONTROL 
Division of Cirrrlculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



^^•yO/o Fxmded by State Division for Handicapped Children — 
S Psychologists Partially Funded Through the Secondary 
Learning Centers 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 



... to provide individual and group therapy 
for children -with serious learning, eaotional, 
and behavior pioblems ... 



Population 

The project served pupils 
in grades K— 8 with special 
concentration on pupils in 
grades K-4. Pupils relerred 
hy teachers and administrators 
usually danonst rated seriously 
inadequate coping behavior in 
handling learning, behavior, 
and emotional pioblems. 



Description 

This project provided 
psychotherapeutic services to 
Title I pupils, inservice 
activities for non-professional 
as well as professional staff, 
and involvement opportunity foz' 
parents and community msEbers. 

The types of psychotherapeutic 
activities available for ESEA 
Title I children were facilitative 
therapy, behavior modification 
techniques, and cognitive skill 
development . Facilitative therapy 
was an indi'^'idually designed 
psycho educational program utilizing 
such materials as pxcgrammed 
instruction, pictures, tapes, games, 
stories, and manipulative objects 
applied with the help of a teacher, 
parent aide, or an older child for 
whom the psychologist acts as the 
initiator and consultant. Specific 
behavior modification teoi:.kiiques 
were used with individuals, groups, 
or a total classroom to guide the 
behavior of the withdrawn, aggressive, 
verbal, or non-verbal pupil. Cog- 
nitive skill development was based 
upon theoretical constructs similar 
to those used by Piaget concerning 
the process of acquiring systems of 
thii^ring. 
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Objectives Evaluated 

A 3 .though this project had objectives, the objectives were of such a 



nature that each psychologist vrould have to give pretests and posttests 
to each therapy pupil and turn these results over to an evaluator. For 
the current year, this task was administratively not practical j the pra- 
ticality of this matter is being worked out for next year's evaluation. 



The Title I psychologists were asked to list the names of pupils who 
have had therapy during the school year. In May, a questionnaire was sent 
out to the teach rs viio referred 388 pupils for therapy. This questionnaire 



on the pupil enthusiasm for learning, compliance with adxilt direction and 
authority, ability to communicate with adults, ability to concentrate on and 
complete assignments, ability to socialize with peers, and attitude toward 
school work. Two additional questions were concerned with the overall 
effectiveness and influence of the project on teacher ability to teach 
children with special learning or behavior pixjblems. 



The 1966-1967 formal evaluation used a pretest-posttest one group 
evaluation design to assess pupil progress in arithmetic computation, 
conduct, readi.ng, and attitudes toward school, self, peers, acadonic 
success, morale, self-image, and inteipersonal relationships with 
peers and teachers. Statistically significant pupil growth, at the 
,05 level, was found only in arithmetic computation and reading* 



E\'aluation Procedures 



concerned itself with t' sachers* reaction to the affect of the therapy 



Previous Evaluation Findings 
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The 1967 - 196 S formal evaluation compared treatment and comparison pupils 
on their self-concept and attitude toward school, A mviltiple regression and 
cova', lance procedure found no significant differences between project and 
non-project pupils. The criterion measures for project and non-project 
pupils were adjusted for initial differences in IQ, academic report card 
grades, conduct, and attendance. 

The foimial evaluation for the 1968—1969 academic year used a pretest- 
post test comparison group evaluation design to compare project and non— 
piHDject pupils on their conduct, attendance, and attitude toward self, A 
multiple regression and covariance procedure adjusted the criterion measures 
for initial di Jferesices between project and non-piK)ject pupils in sex, grade 
level, IQ, attendance, and age. 

The comparison pupils had significantly better atterdance and conduct 
than the project pupils. However, the reliability of this finding was 
lessened somev^at by the inability of the adjusting variables to accovint 
for more than half of the pupil perfonnance on any criterion measure. 

The 1969-1970 fomal evaluation atten^'ted to give a description and 
explanation of the multiple factors aff ecting the therapeutic pi«ocess used 
by the psychologists to resolve pupil problems. A case study approach 
was initiated to better describe the types of behavioral and emotional pupil 
probl^ns encountered by the psychologists in their work. The evaluation 
gave the reader a san^le of case studi.es which in\ ^Ived one very successful 
therapy case, one moderately successfiil. case, and one unsuccessful therapy 
case. The final three case studies used in the evaluation . chosen 
randomly from the 22 case studies written for the Department of Educational 
Research and Program Assessment. 
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For all previovis roiroal evaluations, principals and teachers have agreed, 
upon the value and in 5 >ortance of the seirvices rendered by 1 he psychologists 
to the schools* 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Question 1 : What change has there 

been in the problem that prompted 
the decision to refer the pupil 
to the school psychologist? 



Findings : There vjere 346 responses 

to this question. Seven percent 
of the responding teachers felt 
that their pupil’s behavior was 
vrorse after therapy. Thirty per- 
cent saw no apparent change in 
pupil behavior. Fifty— six percent 
of the teachers perceived some 
improvement in pupil behavior, and 
seven percent perceived much im- 
provement after therapy. 



Question 2 : What change has there 

been in the pupil's compliance 
with adult direction and 
authority? 



Findings : There were 364 responses 

to this question. Nine pearcent of 
the responding teachers perceived 
pupil compliance with authori ty to 
be worse after therapy. Twenty-six 
percent saw no apparent change in 
pupil beha'i/dor. Fifty— nine pe^.cent 
of the teachers perceived some im- 
provement in pupil cortqpliance with 
autliority, while six perseiit felt 
that much im^arovement had occurred 
as a resailt of therapy. 



Question 3 : What change has there 

been in the pupil's enthusiasm for 
learning in at ?veast one academic 
area? 




Findings : Three hundred and fifty- 

five responses were made to this 
question. Three percent of the 
responding teachers felt that the 
pupil enthusiasm for learning in at 
least one acadonic area was worse 
after therapy. Thirty-four percent 
saw no apparent change in pupil 
enthusiasm. Fifty— three p .’cent 
of the teachers perceived some 
improvement in pupil enthxisiasm for 
learning in at least one academic 
area, wiiile ten percent perceived 
much improvement. 
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Question L z What change has there 
been in t;ie \iSLy this pupil is able 
to comnivinioate "with adxilts? 



Findings : Three hundred and flTty— 

three responses were made to this 
question. Three percent of the re- 
sponding teachers felt that pupil 
communication with adults was worse 
after therapy. Thirty-foxir percent 
of the teachers sav/ no apparent change 
in pupil CQmnmnication, Fifty-eight 
percent of the teachers thought that 
there was seme improvement in pupil 
commxmication with adults, while five 
percent thought there had been much 
improveaent , 



Question 5 r What change has there 
been in this pupil's ability to pay 
attention, concentrate on, and 
ccssplete tasks? 



Findings : Three hundred and fifty- 

nine responses were made to thj.s 
question. Eight percent of the 
responding teachers felt that pt^il 
shiiity to ccamplete tasks was worse 
after therapy. Tldrty— eight percent 
of the teachers saw no change in 
pupil abililiy to complete tasks. 

Forty— seven percent noted some improve- 
ment while seven percent saw much 
improvement in pupil ability to 
complete tasks. 



Question 6 ; What change has there 
been in this pupil's ability to 
socialize with his peers? 



Findings ; Three hundred and forty- 
eight responses were made to this 
question. Six percent of the re- 
sponding teachers felt that pupil 
ability to socialize with tils peers 
was vrorse after therapy. Thirty- 
four percei t of the teachers per- 
ceived no change in ability to 
socializf^ with peers. Fifty— aix 
percent of the teachers saw some 
improvement in pupil ability to 
socialize with peers, wbil* four 
percent felt that much improveanent 
was made in th^s ability as a ref’-lt 
of therapy. 
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Question 7 : Vihat change has there 

been in this pupil's attitude 
_ awards school and schoolwork? 



Ft Tidings : Three hundred and seventy- 

eight responses were made to this 
question* Five percent of the 
responding teachers felt that pupil 
attitude towards school and school- 
work was worse after therapy. 
Thirty-five percent of the teachers 
saw no apparent change in pupil 
attitude. Fifty-three percent of 
the teachers felt that some improve- 
ment had resialted from therapy, 
while seven percent noted much 
improvenent • 



Question 8 : As a result of your 

activities with the school psy- 
chologist, has there been a 
positive cf :nge in your ability 
to teach children with special 
learning or behavior problems? 



Findings: Sixty-five percent of the 

three hundred and thirty-seven 
teachers responding to this question 
indicated that the activities of 
the school psychologist had a 
positive affect upon their ability 
to teach children with special 
learning and behavior p3X)blems« 



Conclusions 

On the basis of the general finding that over fifty percent of the 
classixican teachers were satisfied with their pupils ' improvement as a 
result of this project, the Psychological?. Services Project would seem 
to be effective. Most Title I elementary schools thought that this 
project should be eixpanded so that more children cold be served. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL AMD SERVICE CENTERS 



GRADE LEVEL; K-12 

NUMBER OF PUPILS; 2?0 



PROJECT BUDGET; 
STAFF: 

1 Coordinator 

2 Administrators 
2 Psychologists 

2 Cruidan^j;e Specialists 
2 Social Workers 
2 Speech Pathologists 
6 Diagnostic Teachers 
4 Reading Clinic Teachers 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



$461,539.00 



2 Clinical Educators 
2 Reading Specialists 

2 Assistant Soci'al Workers 
6 Teacher Aides 

5 Secretaries 

3 Contracted Medical Staff 



All Title I Schools Eligible 



PROJECT OPERATION AND COKTR uL 
Division of Cirpriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL AND SEftVICS CENTERS 



<. . . an interdisciplinary approach to the 
early diagnosis of pupil educs-tional needs 
and probl<sns« 



Description 



Population 



Pupils were referred to the 
centers by Administrators, teaohers, 
and suppojTtive professional person- 
nel. 

Referred pupils vere considered 
in accordance with the referral 
system below and the professional 
time avail.able as determined hy the 
center administrator. Considered 
first were pupils in pra-kindergarten 
throTigh grade four in ESEA Title I 
schools or Tnstitvitionsj considered 
jecond were pupils in the same grade 
range but from non-ESEA schools and 
classified as handicapped; considered 
third were pupile in grades 5-12 in 
ESEA schools or institutions; a^ld 
consi.dered last were pupils in grades 
5—12 but from non-ESEA schools or 
institutions and classified as 
handicapped. 



Pupils referred to the centers 
■vjes*e placed on waiting lists and 
sent to a center at the earliest 
possible dat " 

The project staff studied in 
detail the referral and other pro- 
fessional information viiich might 
have relat'xi to the problem situ- 
ation to determine what additional 
physical^ social, and cognitive- 
affective behavioral data was 
needed for a con^rehensive analysis. 
The necessary diagnostic data were 
obtained through observing, eocamin- 
ing, testing, interviewing, 
consulting, and interacting to 
determirie the pupil's physical, 
social, and cognitive-affective 
performance levels. Staff members 
interchanged the diagnostic infor- 
mation in a systematic and flexible 
manner so that all probable problem 
parameters relating to the physical, 
social, and cognitive-affective be- 
havior of tho pupil were considered 
in terms of their intensity, com- 
plexity, and interrelatedness^ 
lastly an educational strategy was 
based on the anticipated grov/th of 
the pupil's plfQrsical, social, and 
cognitive— affective behavior and a 
set of recommendations made which 
coTild be implement --a. as part of the 
pupil's educat.ionrl future. 



O 

ERIC 
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Objec'cives 2veA.uat.eci 



At the end of the project; 

1. 9Qt% of the teachers receiving Special Educational and Service Center 
or school staff support -will respond to a stirvey that tne educational 
recoinmendations were feasible for use in the classrocsa. 

2. 90^ of the teachers receiving Special Educational and Service Center 
reports^ with, added support froia one or more of the school professxon— 
al resources (i,e,, psychologist, guidance counselor, school social 
T'rorker, etCo,i^ -will respond to a surv^ that the educational recom- 
menu.ntions were feasible for use in the classroo'” 

3. 95^ of the teache.rs receiving Special Educational i Service Center 
reports, vd.th support for their pupils from one or more Special 
Educational and Service Center staff members, will re^ond to a 
surv^ that the educational recommendations were feasible for use 
in the classroc 

4» 15% of the teachers '.dio have received support firom any of the Special 

Educational, and Sej;*vice Center staff will react favorably to the 
support when responding to survey. 

5- 60^ of the teachers who have received a Special Education^ and 

Service Center report will respond to a survey that they increased 
their understand!^ of the pupil's cognitive-affective behavior. 

6. 10% of the teachers receiving Special Educational and Servivce Center 

reports will respond that the pupil is making some positive pi^gi'oss 
in the classroor\. 



Evaluation Procedures 

The stated objectives were based on nroject goals and daua obtained 

from the 1969-1970 formal evaluation. 

The Special Educational and Service Centers kept records of all students 
enterixig the project and the referring paJi*fcy. Thoss teachers whose pupils 
were returned to class wion a recommended education plan were sent a 
questionnaire. The teachers were informed of the serviOv .-s rendered ay the 
center and were asked their opinions regarding the services. The objectives 
related to uhe services, and the responses were analyzed accordingj.y. 
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Previous Bvaluation Fixidiiiss 

The 1968-19.^-9 fomal evaluation iridic at ed that teachers and principals 
generally agreed that the project had been satisTactory in its ability to 
provide them -with a better understandlig oT pupil problems. The teachers 
felt that their pupils mads a all positive changes in behavior as a result 
of the diagnostic and treatment service of this project. 

The 1969-1970 formal evaluation found that teachers and principals 
perceived a slight positive change in their pupils and that the center 
recommendations were somewhat effective. In general, the teachoirs and 
principals expressed positive attitudes towaixi the viork of the ccsitc-rs. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 



90 ^ of the teachers receiving 
Special Educational and Service 
Center or school staff support 
will respond to a surv^ that 
the educational recommendations 
were feasible for use in the 
classroom. 



Find j ngs i 89^ of 36 ^jeachers 
responded that the educational 
r acoicm^ritiations were feasible 
for u«e in the classisjcaa. 

Resxilt ; The objective was not met. 



Objective 2 



90 ^ of the teachers receiving 
Special Educational and. Service 
Center reports, with added support 
from one or more of the jchool 
professional resoxirces (i,e,, 
psychologist, guidance counselor, 
sciiool social worker, etc,^ will. 
respond to a sxirvey that the 
educational i-^c-; : mei d.ations x-jore 
feasible for use in the 
classroom. 



Findings : 95,i of 102 teachers 

responded that the educational 
recommendations were feasible 
for use in the classroom, 

Resxilt ; The objective was met. 
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Ob.iec1:.ive 3 



95% of the teachers receiving 
Special Educational and Service 
Center reports, with support for 
their pupils from one or more 
Special Educational and Service 
Center staff meaubers, will re- 
spond to a survev that the 
educational recommendations were 
feasible for xise in the classroom. 



Finding s t 95% of H 5 teachers 
responded that the educational 
recoJnmeadations ware feasible 
for use in the classroom. 

Result: The objective was met. 



Objective U 

75% of the teachers vriac have 
received support from any of the 
Special Educational and Service 
Center staff vill respond 
favorably to the support when 
respond" to the survey. 



Fjnd-ings ; 92.% of 101 teachers 
responded favorably to the center 
support when responding to the 
stirvey* 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 5 



60% of the teachers idio have 
received a Special Educational 
and Service Center report will 
respond to a survey that they 
increased their understajiding 
of the pupil's cognitive- 
affective behavior. 



Findings: 93^ of 109 teachers 

responded that they increased 
their understanding of the 
pupH's cognitive behavior, 
of 109 teachers responded 
that they increased their 
^mderstanding of the pupil's 
affective behavior. 

Result : The objectvive was met. 
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Objective 6 



1Q% of the teachers receiving 
Special Educational and Service 
Center reports vriLll respond that 
the pupil is making some positive 
progress ii. the classroom. 



FindlTi. gs : of 110 teachers 

responded that the pupil was 
making some positive progr ?ss 
in classroom behavior. 71?’ 
of 113 teachers responded that 
the pupil was making some positive 
progress in classroom attitude. 

77^ of 114 teachers responded 
that the pupil was making some 
positive progress i:_ classroom 
achievement . 



Rasult : The objective was met. 



Two pupils were selected at random from uhe 3J.st of pupils >rtio received 
evaluation dxiring the first semester of the 1970-1971 school year. The 
Special Educational and Service Centers were asked to , :'ite a case study 
for each pupil and these studies are presented as examples of the service 
provided at the centers. 



Case I 

Boy A was referred to a Special Educational and Service Center for 
educational planning- He was reported to be having diffictilty due in part 
to his being easily distracted in class. Consequently, his progress was 
slow. The school reported his classroom behavior was within acceptable 
limits; however, he presented a problem on the playground. He had spent 
four ssnesters in kindergarten. 

Kj was seen by the center staff during the first semester of the 1968- 
1969 school year. He was found to have average intelligence. There were 
indications that he had many anotional problems. He was lacking in most 
skills necessary for progress in reading. 

The staff met to discuss t .dings of their evaluations and to make 

recommendations to the school, ,ij;:ce there was some question as to the 
cause of his learning problems, it was decided that a placement in the 
center LIP Diag'a^iib class would be necessary before any further planning 
or i’ecoramendatio; 4 j:' cciPd take place. 
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He -was enrolled in the Cjn,gnostic class in the center on January 12^ 1970. 

It was found that he feared failui*e and felt ij^equate. He often r^cted 
negative!. to teacher requests. Learning impaii^ents were observed in ^ 

class The teacher fou.id that he was extr<^ely dependent at the be,gnnning 

Qf* th -.^iagncstic period. The parents were contacted and. th-jir support iifas 
enlis'c.-d -.^y the teacher. At the conclusion of the diagnostic class enrolment 
period, his worV. i.ibits had improved and he vfas able to complete most assignments. 



The staff mo! to discuss r' acement possibilities and to discuss the 
findings of their re- 3 va.TuE-.iona and to hear the observations of the teacher. 
It vfas recommended at the staffing tlmt he be enroll©! iri a regular class 
in the fifth grade. The parents were a.d-vised of the open enrolment pol'^-oy 
since they had openly expressed their feelings about !iis returning to his 
home school. Counseling by the guidance services and the diagnostic teacher 
was suggested to ready him for his return to the regul^ ciUss. A rec^^^' 
tion was made to have the home school social worker maintain contact with the 
school and do any necessary follow-up. The school furnished materials and 
suggestions to be used when vrorking w?..th him. 



Presently, the parents have not made any effort wO enroll their son in 
another school despite their strong feelings abotit the horns school. I., appeai^s 
that he has made a satisfactory adiustnent. This center wil^. cont^ue to do 
follow-up on a regular basis or w^^ienever the school requests assistance. 



Cass II 

Miss B -was referred to the Special Educational and Service Center by a 
non -public school upon suggestion of the parent. She was having learrong 
difficulty in the first grade, 

Although her parents are concerned about their children, the attention 
given to the oldest son's problems in the canmrunity caused her difficiilty to 
b8 overlookod* 



upon center examination, it was found she was functioning in the border 
line range of intelligence -with general underachis^^cment . Many perceptual 
deficits were noted. Psychoneurologic tests revealed cerebral dysfunction 
which also contributed to her probleas. 



Tn order to ascertain the effect of her perceptual defic-ts in learning, 
particxlLarly reading, she -was placed in the center's diagnostic class 
further evaluation. While at the center, she was seen by the psychologist 
periodically for further assessment and training. Through observation and 
further evaluation, it was thought she coxad function in a regul^ classroom. 
Afte:' renecoation in perceptxsal areas, the best avenues of lea^-i^ were 
dete.rminedc and she returned to her original school. She contir 
developmental reading series with emphasis on the 

diation for visual perception through Frostig exercises was also institu ea» 
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Her family is now receiving counseling through a communit-y service 

agency to help cope with the variovis problems a family of ten encounters. 

Conclusions 

The Special Educational and Service Center achieved five of their six 
stated objectives. The only objective not achieved was only one percent 
short of the standard expected to be accomplished. All of the findings 
indicated that teachers who were familar with the project belxeved the 
project was successful. The project was given a good evaluative rating 
for improving upon the previous year's outcomes. 



SOCIAL IMPRCfyEMEMT 



GKADE LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS; 
PROJECT BUDGET; 
STAFF: 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



AUen-Field 


LaFollette 


Auer 


LLoyd 


Berger 


MacDowell 


Brown 


McKinley 


Clarke 


Meinecke 


Elm 


Ninth 


Fifth 


Palmer 


Forest Home 


Siefert 


Garfield 


Twelfth 


Holmes 


Twentieth 


Hopkins 


Twenty-first 


KUboum 


Walnut 



Pre K-12 
6,028 

$25,602.00 

1 Administrator**’ 
7 Instructors 



Boniface CoamtunitT’ 
Bruce-Guadalupe Coxsaxunity 
Francis Coosaunity 
Martin Luther King Consaunity 
Michael Cosaiunity 



West Division 



PROJECT OPERATiay AND CCOT'R^ 
DivisioiT^f Curriculum anoSastruction 
Title I Office 








*Board Funded 



SOCIAL IMPROVI^'IEin: 



... To provide educational experience 
in the area of hxnaan and personal relations . , . 



Population 

The Social Improvement Project 
operated prdxnarily at the elementary 
school level with the exception of 
one secondary school. At the elem- 
entary school level, project per- 
sonnel worked with entire classes 
from pre-school through grade 8. 
Approximately ?C^ of the project 
classes were at the intermediate 
level, grades fovir to six. 

At the participating high 
school, individual pupils selected 
by the principal or guidance 
counselor attended social improve- 
ment classes, on a voluntary basis, 
three times a week over a nine 
week period. 



Description 

The social improvement teacher 
provided appropriate materieils re- 
lated to grooming, hygiene, manners, 
improvement of self-image, and inter— 
persoml relationships. These 
materials were presented through 
discussion groups, audio-visuals, 
role-playing situations, panel dis- 
cussions, and general quertion and 
answSi* periods, 

A cTLlminating activity for most 
classes and groups was a dining ex- 
perience in the form of a reistaurant 
breakfast or lunch or an outdoor picnic. 
Each objective of the project was 
focused on thj.s culminating activity. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the end of the project: 

1, 15% fourth and fifth grade project pupils will be able to 
answer correctly 15% of the items on a locally-devised test 
on manners, etiquette, grooming, and personal hygiene. 

2, Classroom teachers and project instructors will have observed 
an improvement in behavior in the classroom and in the social 
situations on the part of most of the project pupils as 
measured by a pupil checklist, 

3, 1^% of the project pupils will have shown improvement in 
desirable grooming habits and personal hygiene as measured by 
a pupil checklist. 



Evaluation Procedures 

A locally-devised test on manne:-s, etiquette, grooming, and personal 
hygiene was administered at the end of the year to a sample of l6l iourth and 
159 fifth grade project pupils at 13 schools in order to measure pupi3. knowledge 

in these areas. 

Classroom teachers and project instructors identified by me? s of a 
checklist those pupils in the sample who showed improvement in b 'r±or in the 
classroom and in social situations such as the lunchroom, playgi ^id, and 
dine-out activity. Improvement in desirable grooming habits anc personal 
hygiene for pupils in the sau^jle was also indicated on the prof:^e checklist 
completed by classroom teachers and project instructors. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1967-1968 formal evaluation of this project vised a multiple regression 
and covariance mode-c to analyze project pupil and non-project pupil attitudes 
toward school ,and self. The attitude scores for both groups of pupils were 
adjusted for initial differences between the groups in conduct, attendance, 
reading, language ability, arithmetic, social studies, science, art, music. 




and physical education. The results of this analysis indicated that there 
was insufficient evidence to state that the project was more effective in 
building positive attitudes toward school and self than a comparison project. 

In 1968-1969, 16 of 20 classroom teachers in five sample elementary 
schools ranked the Social Improvsnent Project as one of the three most beneficial 
projects of the Title I Program, 

In 1969—1970, 52 classroom teachers of a random sample of 76 elementary 
teachers, whose pupils participated in the program, said that most of their 
pupils eidiibited some or much change in manners, grooming, I'ygxt.. 

attitude toward school and self, and ability to get along with others. Project 
instructors felt that project pupils showed the greatest improvement in the 
areas of personal hygiene and attitude toward self. 



Current Evalxiation Findings 



Objective 1 



75 % of the fovirth and 
fifth grade project pupils will 
be able to answer correctly 7^% 
of the items on a locally-devised 
test on manners, etiquette, grooming, 
and personal hygiene. 



Findings : 8 lS of the I 6 l fourth 

grade project pupils and 93 % of the 
159 fifth grade project pupils in 
the sample answered correctly 75 ^ 
of the items on a locally-devised 
test on manners, etiquette, grooming, 
and personal hygiene. 



Result ; The objective was met. 
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0bjective_2 



Classroom teachers and 
project instinictors will observe 
an improvement in behavior in 
the classroOTtt and in social 
situations on the part of most 
of the project pupils as 
meastired by a pupil checl flx st « 



PiTidinRs: Classroom teachers observed 

that 68^ of the pupils :m the s^ple, 
who needed improvement in behavior , 
did improve. Project instructors 
said that 92 ^ of the pupils in the 
sarmple, who ne^ed improvement in 
behavior, did improve. 

Result: The objective was met. 



o'h i 3 

75^ of the project pupils 
viill show in 5 >rovement in desirable 
grooming habits and personal 
hygiene as measured by a pupil 
checklist • 



Findings ; Classroom teachers said 
that 71^ of the pupils :m the sample, 
v?ho needed improvement in desirable 
grooming habits and personal hygiene, 
did ijj^rove* Project instructors 
said 8^ of the pupils in the _ saiiq)le, 
who needed improvement in desirable 
grooming habits and personal hygiene, 
did improve. 

T? t » Th© objective was not met 
according to clsissrooia teacher per- 
ception but was met according to 
project instnictor perception. 



Conclusions 

Two of three objectives evaluated were clearly met. However, th© Social 
Um^rovement Project was perceived to be the least effective project in Title I 
schools by the principals and their K-4 staffs. A decrease in project staff 
was suggested by the principals and teachers. These latter findings decreased 
th© good effectiveness rating that would have been given to the project on the 
basis of the objectives accon 5 )lished. 
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FIELD TRIPS 



CSiAnE LEVEL: 



K— 



number of PUPILS: 35»S19 

project BUDGET: $20,000.00 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

AH Title I Elementary Schools 



PROJECT QPERATI(»f AND CONTROL 
-yi f> n of Curric'ul'uni & Instruction 
Title I Office 



STAFF: 



1 Suporvisoi^ 
1 Clerical 



«Board Funded 



V 
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FIELD TRIPS 



... to provide funds for field trips 
which will enrich the etirriculum for 
the educationally deprived child ... 



Population 

All childretn in grades kin- 
dergarten throu^ fourth grade in 
ESEA Title I public and non-public 
schools were eligible for the field 
trip service. First hand contacts 
provided children with experiences 
which were not only benefivial in 
tnAVing interpretations more meaning- 
ful, but which were likely to to 
the most effective avenues throtigh 
which children become informed 
about their social and nattiral 
environment « 

Parents of children from de- 
prived homes in large urban 
communities usually were finan- 
cially ur^able to provide their 
children with opportunities for 
direct, first-hand experiences 
outside the home environment. The 
Field Trips Project was intended 
to fill this void in the lives of 
ptq>ils from disadvantaged homes. 



Description 

Based upon an allocation of 
transportation fimds to each Title I 
public and non-public elementary 
school, the classroom teacher, tlurough 
the principal, submitted a field trip 
permit form requesting bus transpor- 
tation to a particular place. The 
classroom teacher selected the field 
trip to be made based upon the class 
need or vrtiich trip contributed to the 
specific goals and objectives for 
his students. Therefore, other than 
allocating and accounting for field 
trip transportation fimds, the field 
trip ijrojecb was not directly in- 
volved or responsible for determining 
specific goals and objectives. How- 
ever, the project did contribute a 
means by which the teacher could 
develop relevant learning experiences 
outside the confines of the classroemu 



Oboectives SvaXuated 

The priaiaxy objective of the Field Trip Project v.-as to provide funds 
to Title I schools for the purpose of taking field trvps. The allocauxon 
of funds to each school was based upon the number of children served in 
the school. These funds assured teachers in Title I schools that there 
would be opportunities to provide outside aarichment experiences to their 
pupils to con 53 lemant or supplement the classrocaa work. 

Evaluation Procedures 

Since the project’s only objective was to provide funds for field trips, 
no formal evaluation was made. Data bn the number of trips and pupil par- 
ticipation were collected from records maintained by the project director. 
The allocation of funds to each Title I 'school was verified through records 
maintained by the Title I building coordinator. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

Prior to the current year', the Title I Field Trip Project was evaluated 
as a component of the Title I Outdoor Education Program, -vdiich also included 
the Ifobile Laboratory and the Naturalist projects. These evaluations 
indicated agreement among teachers, parents, and pupils that the Outdoor 
E'lucation Program was of great value in ^dening the learning experiences 
of childi-en from disadvantaged backgrounds. The 1969-1970 ©valuation 
indicated that Title I elementally classrooms went on significantly more 
field trips than did non-Title I elementary classi’ooms. 
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Ob-)ective X 



Current Evaluation Findings 



To provide funds for field _ 
trips tc Title I public and 
non«-pubj-ic school-s. 



Findiriss: Funds for field trips 

were allocated to all Title I 
public and non-public schools 
serving children in grades K— 4> 
the project’s area of concentration. 

Re sult : The project's objective 

-was met. 



Conclusions 

The Field Trip Project has this year and in previous years been a 
successful supplan.ent to th. wrk undertaken by Title I pupils an thear 
regular classrooms. . The project was given a good evaluative rating. 
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lABQRATORY 



(21ADE LEVEL: 
HUMBER OF PUPILS; 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED s 



AHen-Field 


LaFc^lette 


Auer 


Lee 


Berger 


Lloyd 


Brown 


KacDowell 


Clas^e 


McKinley 


EJjg 


Ninth 


Fifth 

Forest H^e 


P' 


Fourth 




Garfield 


^ ^eth 


Holmes 


Twenty-first 


Hopkins 


Vieau 


KUboum 


Walnut 



Pl-6 

7,A10 

$27,478,00 

1 Teacher-Interpreter 
I Teacher Aide 
1 Truck Driver 
1 Secretary* 



Bruce-G\iadalupe 
Boniface Comniunlty’ 
J,eo CoDBOunlty’ 
Michael Comnninlty 
St, Stanislaus 
Holy Ghost Lutheran 
Urban Day Community 



PROJECT OPERATION AMD CCMTROL 
Division of Curriculum ano Instruction 
Title I Office 



*Part Time 
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MOBILE lABCHATORY 



... "working wi'th "the "bools of science in a laboratory 
environment, the child's interest in science "will be 
greatly stimuluted and perhaps point him towai*d a 
f titijre vocation • • • 



Population 

The Mobile Laboratory Project 
served children in PI through grade 
six in ftjT- Title I schools, both 
public and non-public. The 
traveling laboratory allowed one 
of four basic units to be brought 
to the participating students who 
"were given the opportunity to 
manipulate laboratory tools and 
equipment in scientific methodology. 
The laboratory experience was 
correlated with the existing 
curric"ulum to enrich th science 
program in the school. 



Description 

A 42 ft. X 10 ft. mobile 
laboratory brought the "world of 
conservation and science to children 
of Title I public and non-public 
elemen"bary schools. Upon request 
of the principal, the mobile labora- 
tory was park^ in the school area 
for several days d"uring "vrtiich time 
successive classes or groups of 24 
children were instructed by the 
teacher— interpreter. The stiidents 
rotated among three investigative 
stations "within the trailer and spent 
a total of approximately one hour 
in the lab. The children were 
given the opportunity to use such 
laboratory equipment as microscopes, 
glass ctilture slides, dye droppers, 
thenumieters , etc. Fo"ur basic units 
or display themes were offered daring 
particular periods of the school year. 
These units were "Animal Adaptation," 
"Minute Plants and Animals," "Urban 
Environment," and "Environmental 
Inquires." 



Objectives Bvalmted 



At the concliision of the project: 

1. 85^ of the teachers \«ill respond on a s-orvey that the class 
eacposnre to the Mobile Laboratory Project considerably 
enriched the science program in their elasses. 

2, 715 S of the teachers ■S'jili respond on a survey that the materiai 
of the Mobile Laboratory Project related considerably well 
with the science units being offered this year • 

3« 72 ^ of the teachers will resp>ond on a stixvey that pupil 

interest in sci^ice was considerably stimulated by the Mobile 
Laboratory Project* 

4 . 71 ^ of the teachers will respond on a sxirvey that the 

children fol3.oifed up the Mobile Laboratory Project presenta- 
tion with discussion and esqperimental manipulations such as 
n^ving a water drop microscope, etc. 



Evalxaation Procediires 

A questionnaire incorporating the project objectives was sent to a 505^ 
random selection of all classrocm teachers in the Title I public schools 
whose classes participated in the Mobile Laboratory Project. In addition, 
the questionnaire was salt to all classroom teachers in the Title I non- 
public schools whose classes particpated in the project. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

Fomal evaluations of this project for several years prior to the 1969- 
1970 school yea'^ consistently indicated strong agreement among teachers, 
parents, and pupils that the Mobile Laboratory Project was of great value in 
widening the learning experiences of disadvantaged children outside the 
confines of the regular classroom. The 1969-1970 evaluation sought to detemdno 
whether Title I elementary schools participated in significantly more outdoor 
QQqpQ 2 *iences than did a con^pax*ison group of non— Title I elementary schools , and 



the findings indicated that they did. 



ERIC 
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Cvirrent Evaluation Findings 

A questionnaire *%^ras sent to 122 public school teachers and to 21 non- 
public school teachers. Eighty-eight of the public school teachers (72^) 
responded and sixteen (76%) of the non-public school teachers responded, 
■with an overall response of 72 . 7 ^ • 



Objective 1 

86% of the teachers •will respond 
on a survey that the class exposure 
to the Mobile Laboratory Project 
considerably enriched the science 
program in their classes. 



Findings ; 89^ of the teachers 

surveyed responded that the class 
exposure to the Mobile Laboratory 
Project considerably enriched the 
scioice progrs,’"^ in their classes. 



R esult ; The objective "was met. 



Objective 2 



71J^ of the teachers will respond 
on a survey that the material of the 
Mobile Laboratory Project related con- 
siderably -Mell -with the science units 
being offered this year. 



Findings ; 715& of the teachers 
sixrvsyed rer^nded that the material 
of the MobiD a Laboratory Project 
related con;,^lerably well with 
the science \anits that were offered 
this year. 



Result I The objective was met. 



Objective 3 



72% of the teachers ■will respond 
on a survey that pupil interest in 
science was considerably stimulated 
by the Mobile Labor«’,tory Project. 



Findings ; 87^ of the teachers 
surveyed responded that pupil 
interest in science was considerably 
stimulated by the Mobile Laboratory 
Project. 

Result; The objective was met. 
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Ob.jective k- 



71% of the teachers -will 
respond on a svarvey that the 
children followed up the Mobile 
Laboratory Project presentation 
with discussion about the 
experience. 



Findings : 91% of the teachers 

surveyed responded that the children 
followed up the project presenta- 
tion with discussion about the 
e^erience. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 5 



71% of the teachers will 
respond on a survey that the 
children followed up the Mobile 
Laboratory Project p^-esentation 
with experimental itanipulations 
such as water drpp micris copes, 
etc. 



Findings: U.7% of the teachers 

surv^ed responded that the c hil d r en 
followed up the project presentation 
with e 3 qjerimental manipulations such 
as water drop microscopes. 

Result: The objective was not met. 



Conclusions 

The Mobile Laboratory Project successfully accomplished all of its 
objectives with the exception of objective 5> which had to do with pupil 
follow-up activity of making such things as water-drop microscopes . Many 
of the first and second grade teachers indicated that their students were 
too young to xmdertake such activities. Therefore, it appeared that objective 
5 was somewhat unrealistic for the total pupil popuiation and perhaps should 
have been applicable only to participants in the middle elementary gr&des or 
higher. 

The project was given an evaluative rating of good for having improved 
upon its 1969-1970 outcomes. 
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NATURALIST 



GRACH liEIVHL ! 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET; 
STAFF; 

SCH0013 INVOLVED: 



K-^ 

4,599 

$6,475.00 

2 Naturalists^ 
1 Secretary* 



Allen»Field 

Auer 

Berger 

Brown 

Clarke 

Elm 

Filth 

Forest Home 
Holmes 



Kilboum 

LaFollette 

MacfDovrell 

Meiuecke 

Ninth 

P^alxDfsr 

Siefert 

Twelfth 

Twentieth 



Twenty-first 

Vieau 

Walnut 

Boniface Comoiunity 
Leo Coiminmity 
Michael Ccnmtinlty 
St. Stanislaus 
Urban Day Community 
Shar<») 7th Day Adventist 






PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Divisiori of Municipal Recreation and Adult Education 

Title I Office 
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NATURALIST 



• •• through direct experiences in an outdoor 
setting, the child can become aware of his 
relationship to his environment • • • 



Description 



Population 

The Natxiralist Project con- 
centrated on serving children at 
the early elenentary level (K-4)* 
All Title 3E schools, both public 
and non-public, qualified for this 
seruice* Each school was informed 
of the opportunities available in 
the way of interpretive guide trips. 
The classroom teacher played a most 
vital role in exposing the child to 
this outdoor educational eocperience 
since it was i; 5 )on the teacher's 
initiative and interest that 
classets or groups were sheeted 
for peurtlcipationo 



A natxiralist service was 
offered to Title I public and non- 
public schools at three natxore 
interpretive cente3ps; Grant Park, 
Hawthorne Glen, and Palnyra, Based 
upon a teacher request, a field 
trip was authorized under Title I 
funds and scheiiuled to one of the 
three centers. Prior to the field 
trip, teachers were supplied with 
materials concerning activities 
and things to see and do at the 
centers, as well as on-the-ape t 
orientation as to saftey rules, 
clothing, etc. A natiuralist 
seived as a guide and teacher for 
each giroup and dispip' - 
"’‘ scussed iiiaiiy oj. natui J 

resources. The tours provided the 
pupils with first-hand ejqjerienca® 
in a natural environment. In 
addition, teachers were provided 
suggestions for classroom nature 
and consejrvation projects. 



ERIC 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the end of the project: 

1 65% of the classrocaa teachers -will respond to a survey gxven 

Ster tL field trip, stating that the ^re r^re 

interested in the natural environment after the trap than 

before the trip. 

2. 50% of the classroom teachers mil respond that the content 

covered by the Naturalist Project was reliant t>o the 
material being covered in the classroom at that time. 



Evaluation J^roccduros 

In order to' determine if the project objectives were successfully 
achieves, a questionnaire was sent to each of the public and non-public 
classrocm teachers whose classes participated in the project. 

Pi* 0 vious Evaluation Findings 

Sraluations of this pn>3oct ixi prior years Indicated strong cononrrenoo 
on the part of teachers, parents, and pnpile that the Matnralist Prodect 
of considerable value in widening the learning experiences of dl^ad.vantaged 
children outside the confines of the regular classroom. Since the mam 
rationale for this product was that children from econcmically deprived 
homes did not have the opportunity to participate in outdoor experiences 
as did more fortunate children, the 1969-1970 evaluation sought to deteimine 
if classrooms in Title I schools were participating in significantly more 
outdoor sxporienoes than were classrooms from non-Tible I schools. The 
flndixigs indicated that they were. 
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Ciorrent Evalvration Findings 



A questionnaire was sent to 6? public school teachers and to 25 non-publi 
school teachers whose classes participated in the project. Fifty-seven public; 
school teachers completed and returned the questionnaire and 17 non-public 
school teachers responded, for a total response return of 80^, 



Objective 1 



8555 of the classroom teachers 
will respond to a survey given 
after the field txap, stating 
that the children were more 
interested in the natural 
envirotanent after the trip 
than before the trip. 



Findings ; 85^ of the teachers who 
responded to the questionnaire 
after the field trip stated that 
the children were now more interest 
in the natural environment than th^ 
were before the trip. 

Result : The objective was met. 



O bject iv i 2 

50 ^ of the classrxjom teachears 
will respond that the content 
covered by the Naturalist 
project was relevant to the 
material being covered in the 
classroom at that time. 



Findings ; 85/S of the responding 
teachers indicated that the content 
covei*ed lay the project was relevant 
to the iDaterd^ being covered in 
their classrooms at that time. 

Result t The objective was met. 



Conclusions 

The Nattiralist Project successfully accoxoplished both of its stated 
objectives. From the volunteer coim&ents included on the questionnaires 
by a number of teachers, it appears this project is especially valuable 
and relevant to the lower primary grades, especially the 1st and J&id grades. 
The project was given a good evaltiative rating. 



DIAGNOSIS OP INSTRUCTIONAL MSEDS 
THROUGH PRIMARY TESTING 



K-4 



C31ADE LEVEL: 
number of PUPILS: 8,182 

PROJECT BUDGET: $27,627,00 

STAFF: 



1 Testing Specialist 
1 Clerical* 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED; 



AH Title I ESEA Public 
Elementary Schools 



Project Operation and Control 
Division of Planning and Long-*ange Doveloiment 
Title I Office 



*P»fcrt Time 
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DIAGNOSIS OF INSTB.UCTIONAL NEEDS THROUGH PRIMARJ TESTING 

• • > "bo p 3 ?ovid 0 priinaiy school tsachsrs viith nxeasurcs 
•which indicate academic strengths and weaknesBes of 
pupils regardless of particular curriculum programs 
and methods , , . 



Population 

Special diagnostic tests 
were administered to the several 
groups of pupils in the ESEA 
Title I elementary schools* Co- 
operative Primary Tests were 
administered to all pupils in 
grades P2 through PS. The Start 
Test 'was administered to 'S, 
selected sample of pupils in 
Special iCindergarten. Reading 
tests wei’e adminxstered to a 
sasiple of pupils selected for 
Reading Centers in grades 2 and 
3. The Boehm Tost of Basic 
Concep-os was administered to a 
selected sample of kindergarten 
project pupils in the Language 
Development Project. 



Description 

In September of 19?0, the 
following tests were administered: 

1) The Start Test to a selected 
sample of kindergarten pupils, 2) 

The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
to a selected sample of kindergarten 
project pupils in the Language 
Development Project, 3) Th® Clymer- 
Barrett Pre-Reading Battery to 
idenoified pupils enrolled in 
designated Reading Center classes. 

In May of 1971, the Cooperative 
Prims,ry Tests were administered to 
primary pupils. Level 12 of the 
test was taken by pupils in PI to 
P4, ar»d level 23 was taken by P5 
and P3 pupils. 

Testing results were returned 
to appropriate personnel in the 
form of listings, frequency distri- 
bution, and item pez'formance 
reports. 

An analysis of needs was also 
formulated for each Title I school 
and for the total Title I school 
population. These reports consisted 
of 1) an explanation of the tests 
and the skills measured by each 
subtest, 2) a discussion of the 
nature and purpose of the tests, 

3) an explanation and illustration 
of measures of central tendency, 

4) instruction in interpretation 
and use of percentile rank profile 
charts, 5) instruction in interpre- 
tation of printed data I'eports, and 
6) an analysis of group performance 
on the separate subtests. 




Objecti'v 3S Bvaluatt^i 



Before the end of the project: 

1. The testing specialaat will foxTCulate need analysis reports 
based upon the administration of: 

- Cooperative Primary Tests in May, 1971, to all p’jpils 
in grades P2 through P8 in the eligibl.e ESEA schools 

- the Start Test in September, 1970, to a sheeted san 5 )le 
of Special Kindergarter, pupils 

- the Clymer~3arrett Pre-Reading Battery in September, 1970^ 
to a saB^le of pupils selected for reading center's in 
Grades 2 and 3 

- the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts to a selected sanqple of 
kindergarten project pupils in the language Developiaent 
project. 

2* Selected Title I project supervisors will respond to a s'orvey that 
information the needs analysis re^rt is relevant to the building 
of future Title I programs and behavioral objectives. 

3. Teachers and principals in Title I elementary schools will respond 
to a survey that information in the needs analysis report is 
relevant in diagnosing individual and grotys instructional needs 
of disadvantaged pi^ils. 

/f. The curriculum specialists will respond to a sxirvey that the 
infoimation in the needs analysis report is relevant to the 
building of cun?iculuni and behavioral objectives. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

The majority of K-4 teachers and administrators in Title I elcmenbaiy 
schools fait that the item performance analysis and information given in 
previous years by the project regarding test results had been useful in 
analyzing academic strengths and weaknesses of pupils. 






Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 



The testing specialist will fonaulate need analysis reports 
based upon the administration of the Cooperative Primary 
Tests, the Stsurt Test, the Clymer-Barrett Pre-Reading 
Battery, and the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts* 



Evaluation Procedures ; The 
evaluator checked on the progress 
and dissemination of need analysis 
reports. 



Findings : Feedback of testing 

information was given dxiring the 
pTOject* A formal reporrb will be 
given to the project and school 
staffs in September, 1971* 

Result : The objective was met* 



Objective 2 



Selected Title I project supervisors will respond to a survey 
that li^ormation in the needs analysis report is relevant to 
the building of future Title I programs and behavioral 
objectives* 



EvaliiAt ion ?3X>ced\ares : Title I 

project supervisors whose pupils 
were tested wei^ asked to connnent 
on the relevancy of the test 
information for building future 
Title I programs. 



Findings ; All four Title I project 
siipervisors involved in the testing 
indicated that information in the 
needs analysis report was rdevent 
to the building of future Title I 
programs and b^iavioral objectives* 



Result ; The objective was met* 
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Ob ,1 active 3 

Teachers and principals in Title I eleaentaiy schools will 
respond to a stirvey that information in the needs analysis 
report is relevant in diagnosing individual and gjroup 
instructional needs of disadvantaged pupils* 



Evaluation Procedures ; All Title 
I principals weire asked to comment 
on the relevancy of the testing 
information to the diagnosis of 
individual and group instructional 
needs. 



Finrfiugs ; 16% of the 21 principals 
in Title I elementary schools re- 
sponding to the surv^ indicated 
that information in the needs 
analysis report was relevant in 
diagnosing individual instructional 
needs of disadvantaged pupils. 

81% of the principals indicated 
that information in the report; was 
relevant in diagnosing the groxq> 
instructional needs of disadvan- 
taged pupils. k2% of the 151 
teachers »4io had received a copy 
of a needs analysis report indicated 
that the information in the report 
was relevant in diagnosing indivi- 
dual instructional needs of 
disadvantaged pupils and 59% of the 
teachers indicated that the infor- 
mation was relevant in diagnosing 
group instructional needs of 
disadvantaged pupils. 



Result: The objective was met 

since the majority of principals 
and staff responded favorably. 



Objective U 

The curriculum specialists will respond to a survey that the 
information in the needs analysis report is relevant to the 
building of curriculrna and behavioral objectives. 



EvaluAtion Procedux’es : Foxir cui*s“ 

riculum specialists in the 
academic areas tested were asked 
to comment on the relevancy of the 
testing information to the b uil di n g 
of curriculum, and behavioral objec- 
tives. 



Findings: All of the cuiriculxm 

specialists responding to the 
STirvey indicated that the infor- 
mation in the needs analysis report 
was relevant to the building of 
curriculum and behavioral objectives. 

RaaiiI t. i The objective was met. 
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Conclusions 



The project succeeded in meeting aH of its four stated objectives. The 
data supplied by this project have given teachers information "which is 
relevant to the strengths and "weaknesses in certain skill areas of their in- 
dividual classes. The information, i^iile serving as an effective vehicle for 
planning necessary class instruction, has also be®i of "value in setting up 
behavioral objectives and curriculum for subsequent progr am s . The project "was 
given a good evaluative rating 
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adapted BF/IRTCATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHlLilHEM 



GRADE LEVEL: 


K~Post High Schoal 


NUMBER OF PUPII^: 


200 


PROJECT BUDGET: 


$36,622,00 


STAFF; 


3 Program Director 
3 Activity Specialists 
23 Activity Leaders 
3 Bui lding Engineers 
1 Secretary 



PROJECT OPERATIC^ AND CONTROL 
Division of Municipal Recreation and Adiilt Education 

Title I Office 



ADAPTED RECREATION FCR HA2TOICAPPED CHILDREN 



» • . to meet the indxvldxxal and group recreational 
needs of mentally^ physically, and multiple- 
handicapped and emotionally disturbe.’ children , . ^ 



Population 

The project served children 
vfho were physically handicapped, 
retarded, deaf, and emotionally 
disturbed o The children ranging 
in age frcsa 6 to 19 years were 
elementary, jxinior high, secondary, 
ungraded, orthopedic, and retarded 
home instruction pupils, or pupils 
too severely handicapped for any 
type of formal instruction* 



Description 

Project personnel identified 
student needs and grouped pupils 
according to type of handicap and 
grade level* Groups met for 2^ 
hours one day a week at six locations. 
To achieve the major goal of whole 
child improvement, emphasis was 
placed on motivation to achieve, 
social awareness, oraX expression, 
and work study skills. Activities 
to accomplish these goals consisted 
of the following: High Organized 

Games, Low Organized Games, Physical 
Fitness Activities, Marching and 
Calisthenics, Dances and Club Or- 
ganizations, Swimming and Water Play, 
Arts and Crafts, Musical Activities, 
Table Games, Outdoor Education. 



O 
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Objectives Evaliiated 



At the end of the project: 

1. 62.45^ of the retarded children will have improved their 
mobility competence as measiired by the Kennedy Special Fitness 
Test for Retarded Children* 

2. 66 % of the physically and multiple handicapped will have 
improved their manual dexterity as measured by a staff devised 
check list. 

3. 65 % of the physically handicapped children wiU. have improved 
in self-image as determined by staff observation. 

4. 91 % of the physically handicapped pupils will have improved in 
social interaction as evidenced by staff observation. 

Evaluation Prooediires 

A parental questionnaire was developed to determine parental attitude 
toward the project and to give parents an opportunity to express their 
feelings as to the benefits of the project to their child. Improvement in 
mobility, manual dexterity, language, self-image, and social interaction was 
determined by using a check list vrtiich was completed by activity specialists. 

A limited number of pupils were given the Kennedy Spec i a l Physical Fitness 
Test to determine improvement in their mobility competence, and manual dexterity. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

All past evaluations revealed that both staff and parents had positive 
reactions and a high regard for the pi*oject. 
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Current Evaluation Findings 



Qb.iective 1 

62.45^ of the retarded 
children will improve their 
mobility as measured ty the 
Kennedy Special Fitness Test 
for Retarded Children. 



Findings : All of the children tes‘- 

showed inq^Mvement li,» scores on the 
Kennedy Special Phys" cal Fitness 
Test. 

Result ; The objective was met. 



Objective 2 



66^ of the physically and 
multiple handicapped children 
will iiiprove their manual dex- 
terity as measured by a staff 
devised check list. 



FTfid'^ngs i 15 )% of the children showe^t 
impaxjvement in manual dexterity as 
measxired fcy manual dexterity com- 
petence check list. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 3 

65^ of the physically handi- 
capped children will improve in 
self-image and language competency 
as determined by staff observation. 



Firdinfra ; 79^ of the pupils in^iroved 
in self-image and 76^ inproved in 
language competency according to staff 
observation as indicated on the locally 
devised check list. 

Result; The objective was met# 



Objective 4 



91^ of the physically handi- 
capped children will improve in 
social interaction as evidenced by 
staff observation. 



Findings ; 83^ of the pupils showed 
iaprovement in social interaction 
according to recorded staff observa- 
tions on the social interaction 
improvement check list. 

Result ; The objective was not met. 
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Conclusions 



"While this program succeeded in meeting three of its four objectives, it 
was interesting to note that the response of parents toward the contribution 
of this project regarding child improvement was very positive. BreaMng 
the vicious circle of disability promoting inactivity, and inactivity re- 
inforcing disability, seems to be a primary benefit of this project. Parents 
repeatedly indicated that the child's experiences in this project have promoted 
gi*owth and motivated activxties that had never been an integral, part of his 
pre-project life. The project, therefore, seems to be contributing greatly 
toward improvement of the whole child. 
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EEiE-gCHOOL DEVELOFMEafTAL ACTIVrrY 



3-7 

16 

$9,132.00 

1 P?ogr90i Director 
3 Activity Leaders 
1 Testing Specialist 
3 Attendants 
1 Building Engineer 
1 Secretary 



PROJECT OPEEtATICai AND CCMITROL 
Division of Hunicipal Recreation Mtd Adult Education 

Title I Office 



CHRONOLOGICAL AGES: 
NUHBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 
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HiE-SCHOOL DE\rElLOPME!NTAL ACTIVITY 



, « , "bo provide developuentai activities for 
mentally retarded, physically, and multiply 
handicapped children • « • 



Population 

This project served pre-school 
and early elementary handicapped 
children up to eight year's of age* 
One or both parents agreed to 
participate in the project. This 
parental involvement extended the 
project into the home and attempted 
to provide more continuity in the 
rearing of the handicapped child. 



Description 

The project operated at Holler 
Park and concentrated on the develop- 
ment of four basic areas: gross 

motor skills, fine motor skills, 
language competence, and soc i al and 
emotional adjustment. 

Developmental activities were 
conducted on Saturday, beginning in 
October and continuing for 33 weeks. 
Parents were invited to sessions 
conducted by the staff during the 
school year# During these meetings 
parents were informed of the materials 
and therapeutic techniques available 
as well as the underlying philosophy 
of the project. 
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Objectives Evaluated 

At the conclusion of the project, parents of children enrolled in the 
program will indicate that adequate information was given to them to increase 
their knowledge and improve their child rearing practices. 

Evaluation Procedures 

A q[uestionnaire sought to detennlne the eoctent of parent involvement in 
program activities and the extent to which the project provided new techniques 
and skills to enable the pareits to better care for the needs and development 
of their children. 



Previous Evaltiation Findings 

Evaluations of the px*oject in the p>ast indicated that both staff anu 
parents had a pjositive p>ercep)tiQn of the outcome of the project. A number of 
p>arents added unsolicited comments that indicated cmitinuing lii^ regard for 
the project. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Of the 16 questionnaires sent to p>arents, six were rettimed; all of whxch 
indicated that their parents had been invited and had accepted an invitation 
to visit the school to witness their child's participation in the paroject. 

The parents also indicated that they had been advised ty the school staff of 
the philosophy and of the project and had been, supplied with information 
And techniques which were helpful to them in the development of a jjrogram of 
homo activities for their child. 
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Conclusions 



This project was in its devsloFsaental stage for the current acadsnic year. 
Appropriate physical fitness tests and appropriate perfomance levels for 
handicapped children will be obtained so that next year's project vrill have 
better measures of success concerning pupil grovrth in mobility and m a nv i al 
dexberityc The questionnaire sent to parents this year indicated a lack of 
parental interest in the project since only six of sixteen parents returned 
the instrument. Parental interest in the project would seem to be an ijr^rtant 
area in which project personnel should concentrate next year. 



O 
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Twn MnnRT. •ei^memtart resource centers 



GRADE I£VEL: 
NUBfflER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUIXST: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOLS IHVOLVEDt 



K-8 

1,570 

$19,595.00 

1 Librarian - Media 
Specialist 



LaFollette 

Vleau 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curricultim and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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TWO MODEL ELEMEMTARY RESOURCE CENTERS 



... to provide an appropriate environment in vfhich to study ... 

Description 

Tvfo resource centers were in operation in two elementary schools as a 
pilot project. These centers were staffed by teacher aides provided under 
state funds, used Title II materials. Title I equipment, and were supervised 
by a Title I librarian — media specialist. The reso\irce centers provided 

additional and different study places, audiovisual aides, and print and non- 
print materials. 

The elementary resource centers served entire classes as well as individual 
pupils and small groups. Instructional materials were also used by teachers. 

A series of three SatxircU^ morning inservice workshops were held in 
October, I970. At the first session, teachers 2ind teacher aides were instructed 
by the curriculum specialists from the Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education in the use of specific materials available in the resource centers. 

At the second session, supervisory staff mendiers of the Department of Instruc- 
tional Resoiirces presented techniques of producing and using materials. At 
the third session, offered to teachers only, an elementary school principal 
and a state university audiovisual director led discussions on the philoso- 
phical bases for resource centers and their place in education today and in 
the fut\xre. 

The librarian - media specialist developed an outline for a television 

inservice workshop series to be used in the future in this project or similar 
programs. 
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Objecstives Evaluated 



At the end of the academic year: 

1 Pupils will have entered the instructional resource center on 
’ an average of at least 10 times during th^chool year for 

the purpose of using its materials and services as measured 
by center attendance records. 

2 All of the classroom teachers -will have used scane of the 
* materials in the center for their classroom teaching as 

measured by a teacher questionnaire. 

3 Over 5Q5S of the teachers will indicate a positive attiti^e toward 
the r^ource center as measured by a teacher questionnaire. 



Evaluation Procedures 

Each center maintained a record of the attendance of pupils and teachers 
and of the circulation of both print and non-print materials in the centers. 

A questionnaire was sent to 44 classroom teachers at the two project 
schools asking them to respond to questions concerning the value of the center 
for their pupils and for the types of materials used by pupils and teachers, 
the value of the inservice workshop sessions, and suggested improvements in 

the center operation. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Oblective 1 

Pupils will enter the resource 
center on an average of at least 
10 times each during the school 
year for the piac^wse of using its 
materials and services as measxired 
by center attendance records. 



Fon^ngs: Pupil use of the resource 

centers numbered 30,843 visits for 
a per pupil average of 19.6 visits. 

Result : This objective was met. 
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Ob.iec-bive 2 



All of 'the clasaroom teachers 
will use some of "the materials in. 
'the center for their classroom 
teaching as measured, by a teacher 
questionnaire , 



Findings ; All of the classroom 
tochers tised some of the materials 
in the center for their classroom 
teaching. 

Restilt ; The objective was met. \ 



Objective 3 

Over 505^ of the teachers will 
indicate a positive attitude toward 
the resource center as measured by 
a teacher questionnaire. 



Findings ; 66 % of the cla^saroom 

teachers felt '-t.hsfc the reaotarce 
center extend^., and reinforced 
classroom learrcmg to a great extent ^ 
and 57^ said ttas it had benefited 
their pupils t»o sa great . 

Result ; This 010 , 5 er^ive met. 



Clasflrc>om..l.eacher Questionnaire 

Thirty-three of the fourty-four regular classroom teachers assigned to 
the t'wo project schools responded to a questionnaire conoeming their perceptions 
of the resource center and its value to themselves and their pupils. Ninety- 
seven percent of the teachera aaid that they were able to obtain information 
or materials they were seeking from the center staff* Blghty-flve percent of 
these 71 ^ felt that the workshop was very helpful, and 29 jS said that it %ias 
somewhat Ld.pful* 

Teachers were asked to check the types of instructional materials used by 
thmnsel'ves and by their pupils. Reference books and materials, libraxy books, 
end filmstrips were used by at least 93 % of the teachers and 60^ of the pupils. 
Suggested changes in the resource center included a definite time schedule for 
ase of the center by individual classes, the- extoision of hours for after school 
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pupil use, iugbal l ation of carrels for individual stxidy, and additional materials 
for the development of vocabulary, mathematics, science, and phonics skills. 

Conclusions 

All three objectives evaluated, were accomplished# The content of these 
objectives and their accosi^lishment gave this project a good evaluative rating# 
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:3tSTRUCTItmL RESOURCES 
SUPPdtT SHtVICE 



GBADE lEVEX.: 
NUMBER OP POPH.3: 
PEOJECT BODGEBJ^ 
STAFF: 



K-I2 

All 

$57,e?3.00 
1 Project Director 

1 Supervisor>43raphlo Arta Production^ 
1 Stipervisor-^udiovlaual Resources^ 

1 Hedxa Specialist 

2 ClaricAlK* 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

All Title I ESEA Schools 



PROJECT OP]^TIOM AND CCaiTROL 
Division of Cunriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



*Board Funded 
-tHKhie 50^ Board Funded 
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INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES SUPPORT SERVICE 



... to enrich school programs through the 
axidition. of atidio—visual equipnent and in- 
structional materials ,,c 



Population 

The Instructional Resources 
Support Service Project served 
phases of the Title I Program 
operating in public and non-piUslic 
schools. 



Description 

This project was divided into 
three coiQ^onents: the design and 

production of audio-visual materials, 
inservice training sessions, and the 
procedxire and maintenance of audio- 
vistial equipment. 

The project personnel designed 
and pz*oduced audio-visual materials 
to be used b7 Title 1 personnel in 
working directly with childrm In 
Title I projects and in disseminating 
information concerning the projects. 

Inservice training sessions were 
developed to assist teachers in the 
classroom use of new audio-^sual 
media. 

The procurement and maintenance 
of audio-visual equipment was a 
continual operation for project staff. 
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Objectives Evaltiated 

Throog-hout the acaderric year, 90 ^ or the requests for service will be 



answered. 



Evaluation Procedures 

A listing of requests for production of audio-visual materials and 
procursnent and maintenairice of audio-visual equipment, which were received 
and filled « was maintaiiied during the ysar. 

Current Evaliiation Findings 

Objective 1 

90^ of the requests for 
services will be answered. 

Result ; The objective was met. 



Findings ; All of the requests for 
services were answered. 



Component 1: 

Audio-visual Materials 

The Department of Instnactional Resources, through its design and pro- 
duction facilities, made available a number of services and materials during 
the 1970-1971 school year. An .artist produced some 50 covers and assorted 
art materials for curriculum guides and reports in the various Title I projects. 
He was involved in producing illustrations for transparencies, kodaliths, and 
slides. 

Photographic services produced 2,500 ^ x 2 slides, 3000 feet of 16 mm black 
and white and color falm, and approximately 100 kodalith negatives which were 
used in the preparation of printing plates. About 2,000 overhead transparencies 
and 3^000 acetate slides were produced. 
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Component 2 : 

Inservice Tra.inli'.. 

The first o_ rz.es of four television inservice workshop programs called 

Technolog y^; Equipment was developed and used during the 1963-1969 

school year. Thi-z -izgr^ describing the operation and care of audio-visual 
eo.uipment, was pr--~.ed in 1969-1970 to 6l Title I teachers. This inservice 
workshop program : ved a national award in the DAVI-EBEC competition in 

May, 1970, as one rr . ne ten top educational programs in the United States. 

During the 19c -70 school year, a second television inservice workshop 

program entitled Techno logy; The Materials was developed and presented 

by instructional resoizrces personnel to 66 Title I teachers. These two 
television inservice workshop programs have been telecast by the State Department 
of Public Instruction through the facilities of Station WHA. in Madison, 

Diiring the 1970-1971 school year, work continued on the third television 
inservice workshop program Using Technology; Audio and Visual 

It is to be presenter in fall, 1971, together ivith a re— inui of the first program. 
Using Technology: Tha Equipment , 

Component 3 i 

Pyocureaiient of Egin TTment 

Under this segment of the Instructional Resources Project, assistajice was 
given to Title I personnel in the selection, ordering, distribution, maintenance, 
and replacement of audio-visual equipment# Uncommitted equipment was reallocated 
to new or expanded Title I projects, and information was given to the supervisory 
staff regarding the availability of new audio— visixal equipment. Loan service 
o± 16 mm films to Titlv' I schools was also provided by the Milwavikee Public 



Museima. 



In addition, this component provided for the maintenance sn accurate 
inventory of equipment, processing of theft and vandalism and replace— 

Eient of stolen or vandalized audio-visual equipment* Suima^i' oj- non- 

public school Title I equipment waS provided under this corcpohe^ili. 

Conclusions 

The Instructional Resources Support Service Project the requests 

it received. This project fxinctioned as an excellent facilitht^t- ior all 
Title I projects so that these projects were able to carry Pui 't.heir proposed 
intent. An evaluative rating of good was assigned to the 
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Non— Public School Servicea 



1. HcEaes For Neglected and Delinquent Children 

a. Cedarcrest Girls Residence 

b. St. Aesnilian Child Care Center 

c. Jewish Family and Children's Service 

d. Lakeside Children's Center 

e. St. Charles Boy's Home 

f. St. Rose's Home for Girls 

g. St. Joseph Home for Children 

!• Clinical Teacher 
2. Industrial Education 

2, Title I Services to Non-Public Schools 
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CEDASCREST GIRLS RESIDENCE 
Reading Cerxter Psragram 



CHRONOLOGICAL AGES: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
HIOJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 



13-17 years 
30 

$11,341.00 

1 Reading Center Teacher 



PROJECT QPERATIC^ AND CONTROL 
Division of CurriciHum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



O 
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CEDARGREST GIRIS RESIDENCE 



...to increase reading and oral 
and i4ritten expression ... 



Population Description 



Adolescent girls with 
behavior problesas particijiated 
in the reading center program. 
These girls had been coumitted 
by the coui*ts for a period of 
two yeaurs after having been 
ad jiulgsd delinquent . Reading 
was the greatest educational 
need for the majority of girls 
as detezmined by test results 
and by teacher, social worker, 
and psychiatrist observation. 



A reading center program was 
conducted for residents of the ''home,*' 
Its main objective was to Increase 
reading achievement and improve oral 
and written expression. Classes, 
which met daily for a AS^ninute 
period, used a variety of library 
books, games, workbooks, and audio- 
visual materials with high interest 
level and reading level commensxirate 
with the pupil's reading achievement. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the conclusion of the project: 

1. 50^ of the pupils participating in the reading center "will 

have gained five months in reading ability as measured by 
the California Reading Test. 

Z. 30^ of the pupils in the reading cexiter titLII have exhibited 
improvement in oral and written expression as measxired by 
individual pupil logs maintained by the project teacher. 

3. 50^ of the pupils in the reading center will have shown 
improvement in listening as evidenced by their ability to 
successfully follow a six— step task played on a tape 
recorder, 

4. 50^ of the pupils in the reading center will have repoi*ted 
to the reading center on time and remained in the classroom 
for the entire period as measured by individual att«idance 
graphs. 



Evaluation Procedures 

The California Reading Test, Forms W and X, was used as a measure of 
reading improvement. The project teacher maintained individual pupil logs 
in order to ascertain improvement in oral and written expression. Improvement 
in listening acuity was measured by means of a six— step proced\ire played on 
a tape recorder. Individvial attendance graphs were also maintained. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Ob.iective 1 



50^ of the project parti- 
cipants will gain five months 
in reading ability as measured 
by the California Reading Test. 



Findings : 34^ of the pupils gained 

five months or more in reading 
ability on the California Reading 
Test. 

Result : The objective was not met. 
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Objective 2 



30^ of the project parti- 
cipants >0.11 exhibit in^Droreanent 
in oral and vrritten expression 
as measured by individual pupil 
logs maintained by the pjToject 
teacher. 



Findings : 50 % of the participants 

exhibited improvement in oral 
and vrritten expression as measured 
by indiv.dual pupil logs. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 3 

50^ of the pupjls vd-ll show 
impTOvement in listening as 
evidenced by their ability to 
successfully follow a six— step 
task played on a tape recorder. 



Findings ; h 5 % of the pvipils showed 

improvement in listening as evi- 
denced by their ability to 
successfully follow a six— step 
task played on a tape recoi?der. 

Result ; The objective -was not met. 



Objective U 

50% of the participants: 
will report to the reading center 
on time and remain for the entire 
period as measured by individual., 
attendance graphs. 



Findings ; 56^ of the participants 
reported to the reading center on 
time and 67 % remained for the 
entire period as measured Toy in- 
dividual attendance graphs. 



Result ; The objective was met. 



Conclusions 

The project successfully met two of four objectives. The greatest 
strengths of the project vrere small class size and materials designed for 
reluctant readers. It was recommended that there be more reading materials 
available dealing with black culture and the inner-city. 



ST- AFMTT.TAM fiHTLD CARS CENTlgl 
r. ^Lin-j qplL Teacher Program 



CHEONOLOGICAL AGES: 
NUMBER OP PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 



PROJECT OPERATICai AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



6-13 years 

$9,943.00 
1 Clinical Teacher 
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0 ^^, A#HLIAN child care center 



. . . :Mii?i'ea3e creative and aesthetic 
through art media ... 



Description 



Population 

Resid^t- boys at tl^^ 
and elementary levels p^^^J'^i^j^Lated 
in the pro;ject. These c>fteri 

ne^ected in their ovm. 
placed vfith court appi^V^^ j;W,ve 
educational and emotion^ ^i»^^ie*ns. 
This home acted as a tr^^^t 
center with psychiatric 
casework^ health servic^a 
recreation programs. 



A clinical program was designed 
to meet the emotional and acadesuic 
needs of the boys. Activities were 
provided in the areas of library 
usage and airts and crafts.. Scheduled 
periods and free periods were 
allocated to each class in both the 
library and asrb program. Structured 
and free activities provided for 
individual differences, promoted 
creative and social growth, and 
helped the participants achieve 
some measure of personal success. 

In order to stimulate pride in com- 
pleted art work, the children's work 
was displayed in various areas of 
the child care center. Approacimately 
60^ of the time was devoted to the 
art program while the remaining 40^ 
was directed in the library area. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the end of the project: 

1. Most of the project pupils will develop an avrareness of 
proper library conduct and an appreciation for books as 
measured by the clinical teacher's perception. 

2. Most of the project pupils will show improvement in 
creative and aesthetic grovrt-h through art media as measured 
by the clinical teacher's perception. 

Evaluation Procedures 

The clinical teacher maintained a record of observations as to the 
development of proper library conduct and appreciation for books by project 
pupils. In addition, teacher perception of creative and aesthetic grovrtih 
through art media was obtained by means of a pupil, check list. 



Cvuprent Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

Most of the project pupils 
will, develop an awareness of 
proper library conduct and an 
appreciation for books as meas^lred 
by the clinical teacher's per- 
ception. 



F-^nri-iviga : 85% of the project pupils 

deve?wOp^ an awareness of proper 
library conduct and an appreciation 
for books as mey^sured by teacher 
perception . 

Result : The objective was met. 



Objective 2 

Most of the project pupils 
i^ill show irqprovement in creative 
and aesthetic growth through art 
media as measured by the clinical, 
t eacher * s percept ioii • 



v-inH-ings : 85% of the project pupils 

showed improvement in creative and 
aesthetic growth through art media 
as perceived by the clinical teacher. 

Result: The objective was met. 
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Conclusion 



The project successfully met both of its objectives. The greatest strengbh 
of the project seoaed to be the feeling of success experienced by the boys 
in the art phase of the project. Recommendations for fviture improvement 
eaaphasised the involvement of parents as aides in order to gi.ve them more 
insight into the methods of handling the problems of the project pupils. 
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J3SWISH FAMILr AND CHILDREN'S SERVICE 
, . , -to 3-n.?;Z“sase oral and •written expression . . , 



P<jpuXation 

Pupils were housed, in t-wo 
residences and attended neighborhood 
public schools. All pupils had 
academic^ social or psychological 
problems. Reading "was the greatest 
area of educational need as de- 
termined by test results and staff 
observations • 



Description 

A tutorial reading program, 
conducted at each of the t'wo 
residences outside of regular 
school hours, "was designed to 
supplement and enrich the regular 
school program by providing a 
variety of materials and individual 
help the participants. 
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Objectives Eval •gated 



At the conclusion of the project: 

1 . 505& of the pupils will be reading at grade placement as 
meas'ured by the California Reading Test or Metropolitan 
Reading Tests, 

2 , Pupils will, show an increase in oral and ■written expression 
as measured by weekly records of oral responses and written 
assignments maintained by the reading teachers. 



Evaluation Procedures 

At the end of the year, the Metjropolitan Reading Tests, Word Knowledge, 
Word Discrimination, and Reading subtests, were administered to the elementary 
pupils and the California Reading Vocabulary and Comprehension subtests ware 
given to the secondary pupils. An average reading grad© equivalent score for 
each pupil -was calculated and ccmpared to his actual grade placement. Weekly 
records of oral responses and written assignments were maintained by the 
reading teachers. 



Cxrrrent Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

505? of the pupils will 
be reading at grade placement 
as measured by the California 
Reading or Metropolitan Reading 
Tests, 



Findings ; None of the participants 
were reading at grade placement as 
measured by the California Reading 
or Metropolitan Reading Tests. 

Result : This objective was not met. 
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Ob.iect.ive 2 



Pupils •will show an increase 
in oral and witten eoqjression as 
meastired by "weekly records of oral 
responses and written assignments 
maintained by the reading teachers. 



Findings ; All participants showed 
an increase in oral and -written 
expression as measured by iveekly 
records main-bained by the reading 
teachers. 

Result ; This objective "was met. 



Conclusions 

The project met one of t-wo objective's. The greatest strength of the 
project -was its flexibility in the scheduling and the support provided by the 
one-to-one pupil— teacher ratio. Conmiunication bet-^feen project personnel and 
the home staff -was an area -which need.ed improvement. 
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U^KKSIi:^ GHILCREK«S CENTER 
Teaoher Aide Program 



CHRONOLOGICAL A<^s 8-15 yeaxs 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 28 



PROJECT BUDGET: $5,618.00 

STAFF: 

1 ParaproTessional Teacher Aide 



i PROJECT DPmjLTICM AMD CC»JTR0L 

I Division or Cux^culttm and Inatrucbion 

I Title I Office 

L-._ 
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lAKESIDE CHILDREN'S CENTER 



... to develop pupil work-study skills ... 



Population 

Project participants were 
severely eanotionally disturbed 
children \dio were tmable to adjust 
and achieve in the regular school 
setting. 



Description 

A paraprofessional provided a 
tutorial program for individuals or 
small groups of childr®i. This pro- 
gram extended the principle of in- 
dividualized instruction by helping 
pupils complete teacher assignments 
and freeing the teacher to work 
with individuals. 



Objectives Evalxoated 



At the end of the projects 

1. Mo^t of the children vriJLl be able to xvx>rk independently vnLth 
a rnin-iTTriTm aniount of help after instniction by the teacher as 
perceived by the teacher aide. 

2. Most of the children will be able to complete assignments in 
accord with the teacher's e^ectations. 

3. Most of the children will request acadenic help frcmi the 
teacher Tifnea needed as evidence of their desire to achieve 
as perceiv«i by the teacher aide, 

4. 75% of the children will have ia^roved six months or more 
in reading ability as measxired by standardise tests. 

Evaluiition Procedures 

The Stanford Achievanent Reading Test (Form W) "m-a administered to project 
pupils at the beginning and the close of the school year® Grade equivalent 
scores were ccmparsd to pretest scores^ and difference scores in grade 
equivalents were computed. 

Records were maintained by the teacher regarding ccmpletion of assignments, 
requests for academic help, and pupil ability to work indepaandently with a 
minimum amount of help. 



Cinnpent Evaluation Findings 



Obi ec\> jive 1 



Most of the children will 
be able to work independently with 
a mini mum amotoit of help after 
instruction by the teacher as 
perceived by the teacher aide. 



Findings ; 71^ of the children were 
able to work independently with a 
minimum amourt of help after instruc' 
tion by the teacher. 

Reaxilt ; This objective was met. 
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Ob.lec'bive 2 



Most or the child::* on 'ujlUL 
be able to ccsaplete e,bw:l;'iiinairG 3 
in accord '^ith the teacher'"’ s 

expectations « 



bindings: 61^ of* the children were 

able to complete assignments in 
o._.eord with the teacher's expectations 

Result : This objective -was met* 



O bjective 3 



Most of the children Viill 
request academic help from the 
teacher when needed, as (svidence 
of their desire to achieve as 
perceived by the teacher aideo 



Findings: of the children re- 

quested academic help from the 
teacher x^en needed as evidence of 
their desire to achieve* 

Result: Thl.s objective was met. 



Objective U 



’15% of the children will 
ir 5 >rove six months or more in 
reading ability as measured by 
standardized tests. 



Findings % 50%> of the children im- 

oroved six months or more in reading 
ability as moastsred by standardized 
tests. 



Result ; This objective "was not met. 



Conclusions 

The project successfully accoaz^lished three of its four objectives. The 
greatest contribution of this project was ti^at it allowed teachers to devote 
more time and energ'’ to tfjorking with individual children , 
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BJijiiEEa a? 2umjii 

^^itCgji^CT jo^‘^SS2i 
STilFFs 



13-15 years 

15 

^9aOi>9o^^ 

1 GliEi.e<al teacher 




PROJECT 0PEE4TI0H AM) COITROL 
Divisioai of GurricaLiaa suad Tsistria.©feion 
ji!±oI© I Office 





STo CHARLES BOYS HOME 



, » » to develop basic skills in 
reading and arithmetic o 



Description 



Popiilation 

The participants were adoles- 
cent boys, ■who •were severely 
disturbed, educationally retarded 
and lacked motivation to achieve o 
These boys had been placed by 
court order and were assigned to 
the premises for all activities 
including education. 



The clinical teacher program 
“vas an extension of the "home's'* 
total educational program and in- 
volved clarsses of t-wo to six boys. 
Basic skills in reading and arith- 
metic were stressed as well as 
.ork-study. Activities included 
field trips and were gaierally 
project-oriented. In addition to 
instruction in basic skill areas, 
the program stressed in^sroved 
relationships and motivation to 
achieve. Title I BSEA funds were 
used to supply the reading center 
■with materials and equipment. 
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Objeijtives Evaluated 



At the end of the project: 

1, MoiJfc of the pupils ■will have gained one month in reading achieve- 
ment for every month in the project as measiired by Reading subtests 
of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills or Wide Range Achievement Tests. 

2, Host of the pupils ■will have gained one month in arithmetic achieve- 
ment for every month in the project as measured by th® Wide Range 
Achiev@nent Arithmetic subtest. 

3, Most of the pupils -will have exhibited dmproveaent in motivation 
to achieve^ ■work— st.udy skills^ and social and educational aware- 
ness as measiared by teacher observation. 



The Wide Range Achievenent Reading and Arithmetic subtests were given 
as measTzres of reading and arithmetic improvement. The project teachsr 
maintained individual pupil records as to participant's motivation to achieve, 
work-.^tudy skills, and social and educational avuareness. 



Evaluation Procedures 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 



Host of the ptqpils will have 
gained one month in reading 
achievement for every month in 
the project as measiired by the 
Reading subtest of the Wide Range 
Achievement Tests. 



Findings : 7^ of the boys gained 

at least one month in reading achieve 
ment for every month in the project 
as measured by the Reading siibteat 
of the Wide Range Achievement Teats. 



Result ; The objective ■was met. 
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Ob.iegbive 2 



Most of the pupils x-njLl have 
gained one month in arithme'uic 
achiev^ent for every nsonth in 
the project as measxired isy the 
Wide Range Achieveaent Arith- 
metic subtest* 



I^idlngv- ' 7S% -Of the boys gained 

at least ^ns month in arithmetic 
achieireaient for every ^tionth in the 
project as measured, the arith- 
metic subtest of the Wide Range 
Achievement Tests « 



Result : The objective wes 



Objective 3 



Most of the pupils vriJLl have 
sKhibited inprovement in moti- 
vation to achieve, •work-study 
skills, and social and educa- 
tional awaren jss as measured by 
teacher observai ion« 



Findings ; lOCfT of the boys w' a 
perceived to be more motivated to 
achieves improved in education- 
al aiaarenes**, and 70% improved their 
work-study SKills» 

Restilt ; The objective -was met. 



Conclusions 

The project successfully accongjlished all three of its objectives. 
Indi'vidualized instruction was seen as the greatest strength of the project. 
The recoizmeaidation was made that a behavior modification syst@a be established 
for next year’s project. 
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STo ROSE«S HCME FOR GIRLS 
Clinical Teacher Program 



CHRCBJLOGICAL AGES: 

mmm of puph/ j: 

PEOifiECT BtJDGET: 
STAFF: 



14-17 yeax»8 

6 

$4,292.00 

1 Clinical Teacher* 



IBOJECT QPEaATI<» AND COSTROL 
Dlvielon of Curriculum and Inaioruct;: -jn 
Title I Office 



^Kalf Time 
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ST. ROSE’S HOME FCR GIRLS 



... "bo increase social awar«i<?rs, motivabion 
to achieve, l ' xl reading ability ... 



, Population 

Participants were underacJtiev- 
ing, severely snotionally disturbed 
girls, lacking motivation, self- 
control, and having low self-concepts. 



•Description 

An adjustment remedisG. program 
in a self-contained classroom was 
designed to meet individual needs 
in reading «ks well as social aware- 
ness and motivation tr> f«ciiieve. 
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Objectr'-ves Evaluated 



At the end of the project; 

1. 60% of the project girls vd.ll have increased in social awareness 
as evidenced by attainment of individual teiminal beliavior goals 
as observed the pioject teacher. 

2. 50 % of the girls involved in the project eight months or longer 
•vd.ll be more motivated to achieve as evidenced by an increase of 

levels on the SRA Achievement Series, 

3. 60^ of the girls involved in the project six months or longer vdll 
have raised their reading scores two or more levels as recorded 

in a student record book of the SRA Reading Laboratory Series* 



Evaltxation Procedures 

The SRA Achievenent Seiies, Fort". D, Multi-level was given at the beginning 
and end of the project. An increase of two levels was used as evidence -./hat 
pai'ticipants liad impi^oved their motivation to achieve. Student recoid. books 
of the SRA Reading Laboratory Series were maintained for each pupUL. A 
comparison wao made between pre and post levels. 

The project teacher maintained individual pupil records of participant * s 
growfeh in social awareness. These observations wore recorded by means of a 
pupil check list. 



Current Evt iuation Findings 



Objective 1 



60^ of the project girls will 
have increased in social awareness 
as evidenced, by attaj-Timent of 
indivS.dual terminal behavior goals 
as observed by the project teacher. 



Findings ; All project girls in- 
creased their social awareness as 
observed by the project teacher. 

Result ; The objective was met. 
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Objective 2 



50 ^ of the girls involved in 
the project, eight nionths cn’ 
longer ^11 be more motivated 
to achieve as evidenced I 57 en 
increase of two levels on the 
SRA Achievement Series o 



Findings ; (}Q% of the girls increas' 

ed two leveiJ-s or nu'<re on the SRA 
Achievement Series as evidence of 
a greater motivation to achieve* 

Result : The objective was met* 



Objective 3 

60 % of the girls involved in 
the project six months or longer 
will have raised their reading 
scores t?;*© or more levels as 
recorded in a student record 
book of the SRA Reading 
Laboratory Series- 



F?r dings : 83% of the girls raised 

th* - reading scores two or more 
levels as recorded in the student 
record book of the SRA Reading 
Laboratory Series. 

Result The objective was met- 



Conclusions 

The project successfuXly met all three of its objectives. The greatest 
strengths of the project were the fleocLbility of curriculvna and the rapport 
between pupil and teacher. Recommendations for future project development 
included more time for planning among staff members and a clear definition 
of teacher role in relation to pupils, staff, social workers, and child 
care workers. 
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ST. J08BPH HCSffi FCR CHUDREN 
Clialqal Teacher Prograni 



CHRONOLOGICAL AGES; 
NUMBER OP PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET; 
STAFF: 



12-17 years 
26 

$4,247.00 

1 Clinical Teacher^ 




*Ifelf Tim© 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division o£ Ciirrictilum and Inetmction 
Title I Office 
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ST, JOSEPH HOME FOR CHILDREN 



,,, to develop pupil social awareness, 
emotional matvirity, sind achievement 



Population 

Participants were low achievers, 
emotionally disttirbed, and immature 
socially. Most of the children had 
never experienced success nor had 
they etxhibited acceptable social 
behavior. 



Description 

An adjustment-remedial program 
oriented to pupil needs was designed 
to aid the most educationally dis- 
advantaged and emotionally disturbed 
children in the "home, " Basic skills 
in reading and arithmetic were 
stressed as well as activities design- 
ed to improve social awareness and 
increase ©notional maturity. 
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Objectives Evalviated 



At the end of the project? 

1. 50 % of the project pupils viiH have improved their reading and 
arithmetic achievement as perceived by the project teacher and 
based on t eac hex*-made tests. 

2. 50 % of the project pupils “will have increased their social aware- 
ness as perceived by the project teacher. 

3. 50 % of the project pupils will have exhibited increased emotional 
maturity as a result of reduction in emotional stress based on 
teacher observation 



Evaluation Procedures 

The clinical teacher maintained individual pupil records as to improvsaent 
in reading and arithmetic achievement. In addition, teacher observations of 
increased social awareness and ©notional matiirity were obtained by means of a 
pupil check list. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

50^ of the project pupils wi3JL 
have ingsroved their reading and 
arithmetic achievement as per- 
ceived by the project teacher 
and based on the teacher-made 
tests. 



Findings : 82 % of the project pupils 

improved their reading and arithmetic 
achieve'^ient as perceived by the 
project teacher and based on teacher — 
made tests. 

Result; The objective was met. 



Objective 2 



50 ^ of the pi*oject pupils will 
have increased their social aware- 
ness as perceived by the project 
teacher. 



Findings ; 86 % of the project pupils 
increased their social awareness as 
perceived by the project teacher. 

Re sult ; The objective was met. 
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Qb.iectxve 3 



50^ of the project pupils will 
have exhi.bited increased emotional 
maturity as a resiilt of reduction 
in oaotional stress based on 
teacher observation. 



Findings ; S6% of the project pupils 
increased their emotional maturity 
based on teacher observation. 

Result : The objective was met. 



Conclusions 

The pi*oject successfully met all three of its objectives. Strengths of 
the project were seen to be small class sise^ a supportive team, effort, 
fshort term goals, and flescibility. An orientation for new pupils and the 
subject of how to study was suggested for futxzre project inprovsnent. 
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ST« jqqyP^i HOMS FOR CHILDREN. 
Industrial Education Program 



CHR(»:OLOGICAL AGESs 
NT!f"5ER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 



11.-16 years 

31 

$1,483.00 



STAFF; 

1 Industrial Arts Teacher^ 



PR0<7ECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of CurricidLum and Instruction 
Titl.a I Office 
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‘-Part-time 



ST. JOSEPH HOME FOR CHILDREN 



... to decrease pupil anxiety 
through industrial ai'ts activities , . . 



Populatio.i 

Participants exliibited 
severe educational retardation, 
were emotionally disturbed, and 
lacked an awareness of socially 
acceptable behavior and a 
feeling of accomplishment. 



Description 

The industrial arts program 
in operation after school hoiirs 
and on Cati, iu- 

eluded both boys and girls. The 
purposes of this program were to 
provide activities to release anxiety 
and tension, to develop woodworking 
as a hobby or vocational trade, and 
to develop an appreciation for and 
a feeling of accomplishment for 
finished projects. The specialized 
workshop facility was equipped with 
ftinds provided under Title I ESEA. 
in 1967-1968, 
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Ob;Jectives Evaluated 



At the end of the project: 

1, Meet of the project jrapils "will have completed a miniirrum 
of thrT;e projects dviring each semester, 

2, Most of the project pupils will have shown a release of 
high anxiety as a result of participati.on in the program. 

3, Most of the project pupils will have indicated an interest 
in industrial arts activities and an appreciation for a 
finished product. 



Evaluation Procedures 

Individual pupil records were naintained by the project teacher as to 
the number of projects completed by each participant. In addition, teacher 
observations of increased interest in industrial arts activities and appre- 
ciation for a finished product were obtained by means of a pupil checklaat. 



Current Evaluation Firdings 



Objective 1 



Most of the project pupils will 
complete a minimum of three projects 
during each semester. 



Find-ings : of the project 

pupils completed a minimum of three 
projects during each semester. 

Result : This objective was met. 



Objective 2 

Most of the pupils will show Findings : All project pripils showed 

a release of hi^ anxiety as a a release of high anxi^y 

res\ilt of participation in the program. result of program participation. 

Result: This objective was met. 
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Ob.1 active 3 



Most of the project pupils 
will indicate an interest in 
indtistrial arts activities and 
an appreciation for a finished 
product . 



Findings ; All project pupils in- 
dicated an interest in industrial 
art 3 activities and an appreciation 
for a finished product. 

Result : This objective was met. 



Conclusions 

The project successfully met all three of its objectives. The greatest 
strengths of the project were the opportunity for pupils to gain confidence 
in their ability to produce a finished product and the opportunity for pupils 
to work with an adult in an informal learning situation. The project could 
be improved through the enumeration of more specific goals for pupils. 
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TITLE I SERVICES TO NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



PROJECT: 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 




SCHOOLS; 


PUPILS: 


Langtiage Development 


4 


80 


Reading Center 


11 


394 


Elementary Guidance 


7 


150 


Social Work Services 


10 


133 


Psychological Servicee 


12 


115 


Field Trips 


10 


1,332 


Social Lnprovement 


6 


629 


Clothing All schools Eligible 


74 


Naturalist 


6 


828 


Mobile laboratory 


7 


614 


GRADE LEVEL: 


F^e-School-6 




SCHOOLS 


INVOLVED; 




Bethlehem Lutheran 


Martin Luther King 


Boniface Comnunity 


Ccmraunity 




Bruce-G\]adalupe Community Michael Community 


Etmnaus Lutheran 


St. Stanislatis 




Francis Community 


St. Stephen Lutheran 


Holy Ghost Lutheran 


Sharon Seventh Day 


Leo Community 


Adventist 






Urban Day C<mmmnity 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Ciarricultaa and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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TITLE I SERVICES TO NON-PUDLIC SCHOOLS 



, , , to develop communication skills in educationally 
disadvantaged pupils in non-public schools ... 



Population 

Eight elementary academic 
and supportive service Title I 
projects were serving non-public 
school pupils. Pupil selection 
criteria Tor the non-public school 
projects were the same as those 
used within the public school 
projects. Of the 12 non-public 
schools participating in one or 
more projects, four were Lutheran, 
seven were community, and one was 
Seventh Day Adventist, 

Of the 2,524 pupils enrolled 
in the 12 Title I non-public 
schools, 604 received one or more 
intensive sei^ices from Language 
Development, Reading Center, 
Psychological Services, Guidance, 
and Social Work Projects. In 
addition, non-public school pupils 
participated in the Social Improve- 
ment, Clothing, and Field Trips 
Projects whi.ch were considered non- 
intensive projects. 

Of the 604 pupils participat- 
3ng in the intensive Title I 
projects, 411 were in grades pre- 
school through four. Sixty-seven 
percent of the 604 pupils were in 
only one project, 20^ were in two 
projects, H% were in three 
projects, l.S^ were in four 
projects, and . 2^ were in five 
pix>ject3. 



Description 

Title I personnel serving a 
non-public school were either 
located in a room rented by the 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors 
or in one of five trailer class- 
rooms located on non-public school 
property. These trailer c3.assrooms 
were specially constructed for this 
use and located semipermanently at 
the five schools. 

Operation of various projects 
followed the same procedure in 
non— public schools as in public 
schools. 
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Evaluation Procedures 



The number of pupils involved in the Txtle I pixsjects was supplied by 
project personnel working in the non-public schools^ Classroom teachers and 
adininistrators of tho non-public schools were asked to respond to question- 
naires concerning Title I activities in their schools. In addition, principals 
were asked to complete a 1970-1971 Title I Planning Survey, P.esuTts of this 
survey were ic.sed in the current evaluation of non— public school Title I 
projects and in planning program operations for the school year 1971-1972, 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

Non-public schools in the Title I area have been provided service since 
the inception of Title I in the spring of 1966, In the beginning, this 
service was on a limited basis due to the problems of placing public school 

personnel on non— public school property. 

During the past four years^ service has been eoctended and expanded until 
most Title I projects were operating in non-public schools. This included 
both academic and supporting services, 

A two school sample was selected for the 1968—1969 foimal evaluation of 
pupil communication skills. Language development and reading skills of pupils 
receiving intensive service vgere con^ared to the same skills of pupils not 
receiving intensive service. At grade one, comparison pupils did significantly 
better than project pupils on the Listening and VJord Analysis subtests of the 
Cooperative Primary Tests, There was no significant difference between the 
two groups on the Reading subtest of the Cooperative Primary Tests. Posttest 
scores for both groups were adjusted for initial differences between project 
and non-project pupils in IQ, age. Listening and Word Meaning subtests of the 

O 
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Metropolitan Readiness Tests, Less than half of the pupil performance on the 
Listening and Reading subtests was accounted for by these adjusting variables. 
This lack of information tended to reduce the reliability of the findings for 
the gi*ade one pupils. At grade levels two and three, there were no signxficant 
d3.fferences between project and comparison pupils in conduct, attendance, 
reading grade, language grade, and scores on the Listening, Word Analysis, 
and Reading subtests of the Cooperative Primary Tests. Post measures were 
adjusted for initial differences between project and comparison pupils in 
IQ, conduct, attendance, age, reading grade, language grade, and scores on 
the Listening, Word Analysis, and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests. More than half of the pupil performance on the various post 
measures listed above was accounted for by the adjusting variables, with the 
exception of pupil attendance. 

Classroom teachers felt that project effectiveness depended on the 
personnel involved. The^’<" were well pleased with the Title I 

projects for the most p .i^^dered the projects h'-'<.pful to their 

pupils. 

Principals were quite positive about the impact of the majority of 
projects operating in their schools, especially the acadonic service projects 
such as Language Development, Reading Center, and English as a Second 
Language. Outdoor Education (Field Trips) vras also viewed quite positively. 
Principals felt that most of the supportive service projects were too 
limited in the amount of service to make meaningful judgments about their 
effectiveness. 
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In spring of 1970, teachers and principals were asked to respond to a pupil 
needs survey. Most of the teachers felt that iinprovenent in reading was the 
greatest need of their pupils, improvement in work-study habits second, and 
in^jrovQTient in self— cohfi dene e thiz*d. Principals ranked pupil needs in the 
following order; l) reading, 2) mathsnatics, and 3) group relationship skills. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Questionnaires were returned by 53 of the 72 classroom teachers surveyed. 
The following projects were rated very effective by 50 % or more of the class- 
room teachers vdio had pupils involved in a Title I project: 

1. Reading Center - 81 .% 

2. Field Trip Transportation - 80 % 

3. Language Development - 79 % 

4. Elementary Guidance - 50^ 

Eighty-seven pei-cent of the responding classroom teachers held positive 
perceptions of pupil progress affected by the overall Title I program in 
their schools. I sponding teachers indicated that improvement in reading 
was the greatest need of their pupils, improvsnent in self-confidence, second, 
and improvement in desire to learn, third. 

Administrators were also asked to complete an evaluation questionnaire 
regarding the effectiveness of Title I projects operating in their schools 
during the 1970-1971 school year. Questionnaires were returned by all 12 
school administrators. The three areas of greatest need perceived ty 
school administratoiTS were in this descending order: 

1. Reading 

2. Oral and Written Communication 

3. Motivation to Achieve 



The effectiveness rating given to the projects in non-public schools 



was entered into Table 6, 



TABLE 6 

NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR PERCEPTION OF 
TITLE I PRGSIAI'I EFFECTIVENESS 



Project 


Number of 
Schools 




Administrator Perception 




Participating 


Very Good Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 


Reading Center 


11 


8 


3 


0 


Language Development 


4 


3 


1 


0 


Social In?)rovement 


6 


0 


3 


3 


Elementary Guidance 


7 


5 


1 


1 


Psychological Services 


12 


8 


4 


0 


Field Trip Transportation 


10 


10 


0 


0 


Social Worker 


12 


6 


6 


0 



Conclusions 

In general, the non— public school administrators and x -rx that 
Title I projects operating 'in their schools were effective and wanted these 
services continued during the 1971-1972 school year<> 
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EPILOGUE 



The Title I ESEA Evalu;ation 1970-1971 Report contained educational needs 
assessments based upon the perceptions of parents, teachers, and princxpals 
associated with the Title I schools? evaluations of individual project effectxve- 
ness? and an evaluation of total program effectiveness « The needs assessments 
were made so that the intent of the Title I Program would remain in accord 
with the perceived educational needs of Title I children. The evalxiations 
individual project effectiveness assessed how well the educational needs of 
Title I pupils were being met. The evaluation of t, .;al Txtle I Program effec 
tiveness provided information to administrative dtcieion-inakers for the modifx- 
cation of program components which were not perce:. .d to be contributing toward 

total program effectiveness. 
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